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Hoskins 


Dependable performance 


year after year with 


There’s nothing revolutionary about Hoskins 
Furnaces, but you'll find them hard to beat when 
it comes to delivering useful electric heat. And for 
good reason, too. Because every Hoskins Electric 
Furnace is equipped with durable CHROMEL 
heating elements. Long-lasting elements that 
possess close-to-constant “hot” resistance be- 
tween 700° and 2000°F., that deliver full-rated 
power throughout their long and useful life. 
Dependable heating elements designed to give 
you uniform distribution of heat with maximum 
operating efficiency. Important, too, every 
CHROMEL element in every Hoskins furnace is 
formed in such a way as to permit quick and 
easy replacement. 


Take the Hoskins FK Brazing Furnace illustrated 
above, for example. Compactly designed for 





NEW YORK e 


-equipped Electric Furnaces 


brazing small tools and parts, it’s economical to 
operate... low in hydrogen and power consump- 
tion, quick on recovery. And it’s equipped with 
heavy-duty reverse ‘‘U”’ type heating units made 
of long-lasting 1” by ;4;” CHROMEL-A ribbon. 


So next time you're in need of good dependable 
heating equipment, get the facts on Hoskins 
CHROMEL-equipped electric furnaces. Our Cat- 
alog-59R describes the line . . . want a copy? 





TYPE FR-206, 207, 208 TYPE FR-251 


BOX FURNACE BOX FURNACE POT FURNACE 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4445 LAWTON AVE, * 


DETROIT 8 MICHIGAN 
CLEVELAND e CHICAGO 


West Coast Representatives in Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
In Canada: Walker Metal Products, Lid., Walkerville, Ontario 


TYPE OR-104 TYPE FR 


POT FURNACE 
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THAT SPECIAL BOLTING JOB 





Whenever a bolting job comes along 
where the use of a standard fastener is 
uneconomical or impracticable, or both, 
use a ‘‘Special’’—a fastener designed es- 
pecially for the job. 

Bethlehem’s Lebanon, Pa., Plant special- 
izes in the manufacture of ‘‘Specials.’’ With 
their years of experience in producing 
fasteners tailored to unusual requirements, 
Lebanon Plant engineers can often im- 
prove on existing designs or come up with 
something entirely new—with resultant 
savings and other benefit to the user. 

We’ ve never yet seen a fastener too dif- 
ficult or unusual for Lebanon Plant to 
manufacture. Thin or fat . . . long or short 

. curved or unsymmetrical heads... 
we make them all. And of course we make 


in addition a complete line of standard 
bolts and nuts. 

If you have a fastener problem, perhaps 
we can help you find the answer to it. 
Write to us or get us on the phone. We'll 
be glad to have a representative call at 
your plant or office, at any time you say. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the: Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold 
by Bethiehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Controlling metal pouring to conform to the solidification 
rate improves centrifugal casting output. Controlled pour- 
ing can also improve ingot and sand casting production. 
For proper application of this theory, a knowledge of the 
basic hydraulic principles involved is essential.—p. 90. 


A single sample method for analysis of manganese bronze 
saves time, reagents, and apparatus. Percentages of tin. 
lead, copper, iron, manganese, nickel, aluminum, and zinc 
in samples can be accurately determined. Article outlines 
step-by-step procedure to be followed.—p. 87. 
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| Argentine’s steel producer, ACINDAR, has increased its 
‘ yearly tonnage from 3500 metric tons 7 years ago to a pro- 
posed 100,000 tons in 1950. Local labor was trained while 
3 steelmaking facilities were planned, built and expanded. 
American firms supplied technical advice and personnel.— 
p. 101. 
; When the military orders start to roll business-as-usual 
9 will be out. It is doubtful that voluntary allocations can 
stand the gaff. A controlled materials plan may be needed. 
7 There is no way to give military priority and still make all 
il the things the people want.—p. 107. 
)3 
ceneone Some purchasing agents who had been highly skeptical 
Rive of forward buying for inventory have done a turnabout in 
07 et Be their buying policy. This has caused an upsurge in demand 
08 2 \ewae for many commodities—from raw materials to finished 
03 goods. They blame uncertainties over military needs pend- 
rf ing Washington decisions.—p. 109. 
12 
Structural fabricators who had been in the doldrums have 
137 come out with a bang. Some are now operating up to 100 
138 pct of capacity. Prices have gone up in the past 4 months, 
39 but backlogs are good. Steel supply is now their biggest 
140 problem.—p. 111. 
142 
144 
146 
a Coming Next Week 
150 =] When solution heat treating aluminum, Northrop Aircraft 
154 R ~|, quenches first in “fog” then in water. Warpage is cut toa 
Y (t point where little or no straightening is required. Physical 
. properties are equal to those developed by plain water 
quenching. ' 
178 
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Cincinnati Shaper... at low cost 


The special job is often a time-eater — and a cost raiser. 


This handy Cincinnati Shaper saves time — saves money — on 
many special jobs. Little time is lost on setups — costly fixtures and 
special equipment are not needed. 


Contouring this 1200-pound tank stave die — roughed and finished 
in 4 hours —is done at low cost with simple tools and simple 
setup. It is an example of many jobs performed on versatile 
Cincinnati Shapers at lowered costs. 


; Write for Shaper Catalog N-5, where many uses of Cincinnati 
9 Shapers are illustrated, and the wide line described. 
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Editorial 





INDUS TRY VItiEtEwe ouinwt ————— 


Leave Us Have No Pussyfooting 


HE American people can stand anything—if they are given the facts. During 
the past few weeks it looks as if the politicians and some government people 
forgot all they ever knew. 


Only a few years ago we had a lot of pussyfooting—before the last war. Every- 
thing was going too rosy. We could have butter galore and still make guns. Well 
the time came when we saw that we could do nothing of the sort. 


We are being told that we can have business as usual—and of course politics 
as usual. Businessmen and reporters are talked to as if they were children. 


. ‘ . ° * 

So far all we have had from Washington is pap. Maybe we will soon get down 
to business. But the important thing is that the American people—industry and the 
public—should have more from their government than kindergarten speech. 


Let the government tell the real facts. Let them tell the people and industry 
that our enemies care nothing about human lives: That they believe in nothing we 
believe in. Let them tell the people that we can’t even begin to know what the 
Communists will do because they don’t think like us and never will. 


Let us not kid the people either that they can have their cake and eat it too. 
It can’t be done. It never has been done and it never will be done. 


American industry is grown up. So is the public. They should be treated that 
way and not be given a lot of mysterious half truths or no truths. 


If there are not enough realists in government to get things done quickly let’s 
get someone who can and will do it. Tell business and the people what is expected 
of them and they will do it. If Washington is not strong, imaginative, decisive and 
forward looking you can’t expect business and the public to be that way. 


We do not fight a war with fairy tales and nicey nice talk. It is an insult to the 
people to try to give them this kind of taffy. Let’s put an end to pussyfooting every- 
where. 


Editor 
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CHAINS from STOCK 


Popular types and sizes 

































available at once from 
Columbus—from ovr distrib- 
vtors in all industrial centers 


NEED CHAINS? We can ship immedi- 
ately from our large stock here at 
home or you can contact any one of 
our authorized Stock-carrying Dis- 
tributors, strategically located 
throughout the United States to better 
serve your needs. 
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Our recently-enlarged Chain-mak- 
ing establishment (see photo below) 
is fully equipped with new high-speed 
tools .. every modern facility to make 
chains scientifically better . . faster. 


A large assortment of Sprockets, 
Gears, Pulleys, Babbitted Bearings 
and other Transmission items are also 
available for prompt shipment, as 
well as a line of Spiral Flights, Belt 
Idlers, etc. 


We will be glad to take care of your 
requirements . . will handle those 
“Ship At Once’’ requests promptly. 
May we hear from you? 


Here you see the buildings in which 
Jeffrey Chains are manufactured . . 
a plant within a plant. As modern as 
progress will permit, our Chain- 
making departments are manned 
by skilled technicians who know 
Chains . . build for you. 
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Y Complete line of 


Materia} Handling, 
Processing and 
Mining Equipment 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY Establishea 1377 
925 North Fourth St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Baltimore 2 Chicago 1 Detroit 13 Jacksonville 2 Pittsburgh 22 
Birmingham 3 Cincinnati 2 Harlan Milwaukee 2 St. Lovis 1 
Boston 16 Cleveland 13 Houston 2 New York 7 Salt Lake City 1 
Buffalo 2 Denver 2 Huntington 19 Philadelphia 3 Scranton 3 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Ltd., Head Office & Works: Montreal 
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NEWS, METHODS AND PRODUCT FORECAST 








@ As soon as military needs are known in the very near future 
their impact will be felt by industry. Some orders will be placed, 
either officially or unofficially, well in advance of expanded mili- 


tary appropriations by Congress. In many cases telephone feelers 
will precede actual orders. 


@ Aside from regular steel conversion some steel mills are con- 
verting semi-finished forms of other metals. Prominent in this non- | 
ferrous conversion is titanium. Work is being done at the stainless 





oS 


steel mills as the facilities and techniques are similar. 


@ Significantly, of all the Russian satellites, North Korea is the 


most wealthy in raw materials for iron and steel production. And 
the materials are concentrated in a reasonably small area. 


the normal thin aluminum alloy skin is under study. The thick- 
skinned plane would need fewer fittings and fastenings, and dispense 
with internal formers and supports, which take up precious fuel 
Space in wings. Range of the F-80 Shooting Star has been increased 
up to 30 pct by these means. 


wm Manganese for American steel is coming more and more from South 
Africa, Gold Coast and India. Their combined exports of manganese 
ore to the U. S. is expected to be well over a million tons this 
year. ; 


= A new metallic ceramic made from alumina and chromium is being 
tested for parts in ram jet engines, turbocharger blades and gas 
turbine nozzles. It is claimed to remain solid at extremely high 
\ temperatures and not crack under rapid temperature changes. 








| 
| 
i 
h 
i 
®@ An airplane with a magnesium alloy skin seven times as thick as 
| 
i 
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@ Despite recent decreases in the price of steel scrap, there is 

still plenty of underlying strength in the market. A lot of scrap 
F ' will be needed for a long time. Even the mills that stand to profit 
‘ by cheaper scrap don't want prices to skid too much, lest another | 





upturn become inevitable as brokers scramble to cover their orders. 


@ Television set production is estimated at about $ million sets 
per month during the last half of the year. About half of them will 


month. 


@ In modern machine tool practice the bottleneck is sometimes 
ability to load pieces in the machine as contrasted with previous 
inability to remove metal at a satisfactory rate. Recent experi- 
ments have demonstrated it is possible to remove metal at rates 
double and sometimes triple the former top limit. 


wm The Administration's attitude of business—as—usual is not being 

I followed by industry. They are still taking orders as usual. But 
some of them have drastically altered their buying practices, and, 
in some lines, there is a trend toward escalator clauses in purchase 
agreements. 


| 
@m Argentine's steel producer, ACINDAR, has increased its yearly 
tonnage from 3500 metric tons 7 years ago to an estimated 100,000 
tons in 1950. Future expansion plans include a 600,000 metric ton 
blast furnace, four 150—-ton openhearths and new blooming and billet 
mills. 
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The P & H Mill Type Crane by Harnischfeger which is 
designed to meet new I. & S. E. specifications is a good 
example of the effective use of roller bearings in the 
design and construction of steel mill equipment. 





More capacity--- longer crane life 


The Hyatt Hy-Load Bearings in the gear case 
illustrated are straight radial bearings offering 
maximum load-carrying capacity in the space 
available. No radial capacity is sacrificed to pro- 
vide for thrust loads and the shafts carrying the 
spur gears can position themselves laterally 
with location being taken against the smooth 
ends of the shafts. 

The bearings are mounted in cartridges to 
facilitate handling and simplify machining by 
permitting through boring. The two-part non- 
adjustable Hyatt bearings are easily and quickly 
installed and their extra load-carrying capacity 


results in longer, trouble-free life. 


On the drum shaft a Hyatt straight radial 
bearing is used at one end and a spherical bear- 
ing at the other. This provides ample provision 
for thrust loads, which occur when hoist cables 
unwind at an angle, and permits shaft expansion 
through the radial bearing with all danger of 
floating a bearing in the housing bore eliminated. 
* * * 

Your nearest Hyatt field office will provide the 
kind of bearing information that encourages 
effective design and construction. Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J., Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
and Oakland, Calif. 


HYAr?T ROULER BEARINGS 
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Defense Needs Still Unknown 


industry Sure to Cooperate 


VERYONE and his uncle are hammering on 

steel company doors this week trying to get 
steel. The seriousness of the Korean war has 
been brought home sharply, and fear that allo- 
cations will shortly push back civilian orders is 
causing one of the most frenzied steel markets 
since the early days of 1941. 

In an attempt to squeeze more tonnage from 
the mills, steel consumers are pulling out of the 
bag every trick they have learned and their post- 
war procurement battles taught them plenty. 
Some are approaching steel sales executives with 
government orders and asking for extra tonnage 
over their normal allotment. 

So far they have not been successful. Since 
almost all products are on allotment any plus 
tonnages would have to be taken out of other 
customers’ allotments. Who to cut, and how much, 
poses an impossible problem for the mills. Most 
government orders they have been shown to 
date are normal, everyday orders, not related to 
any crisis. Hence, the mills have been telling these 
consumers that the tonnage needed to fill them 
will have to come out of their own allotments. 


Quick Action Needed 

Other consumers who have civilian business 
placed with one mill are trying to place military 
orders with other mills so as to have two steel 
sources—one for defense and for domestic busi- 
ness. Still other customers are pointing out their 
steel needs and trying to indicate their length 
of time on order books. 

Not all of these practices are widespread. But 
they do demonstrate a trend which will grow 
until Washington stops “thinking” about volun- 
tary allocations and does something about them. 
Such action is slated to take place this week or 
early next week. A full voluntary allocation Ad- 
visory Committee is expected to be named. The 
same people who were on the Dept. of Com- 
merce’s Advisory Committee right after the war 
will be back in Washington. They might meet 
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The Iron Age 
SUMMARY 


Consumers Playing All Angles MMMM |RON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS Samana 


(Nonferrous summary, p. 138) 


this week or early next week and begin to func- 
tion shortly thereafter. 


Industry Will Cooperate 


Meanwhile some steel companies are accept- 
ing war orders on the basis of their percentage 
of the industry’s total ingot capacity. Full co- 
operation between industry and Government 
officials will help get things rolling. But this 
makeshift operation will be replaced as soon as 
the cfficial government plan starts to work. By 
the end of this week manufacturers will find out 
how a small amount of defense business can 
greatly alter domestic production plans. 

Some plants that are shutting down for sum- 
mer vacations are alleviating their steel shortage 
slightly by receiving shipments through the 
shutdown period. Receipts of foreign steel are 
increasing, but they are having no effect on 
domestic sales. Warehouse stocks are low and 
unbalanced; growing business continues to drain 
them off almost as fast as they are received. 

Pressure is increasing for nearly all types of 
steel products, and a large tonnage carryover 
into the fourth quarter is now expected. Al- 
though the fourth quarter could be sold out 
quickly, producers don’t want to open their books 
until they learn definitely from Washington how 
steel is going to be distributed. A good deal of 
business has already been turned away pending 
clarification from the capitol. 


Serap Prices Steady, Market Strong 


Steel production men met one of their greatest 
challenges this week by scheduling steelmaking 
operations at 100 pct of rated capacity despite 
the handicap of vacations. This is an increase 
of 3% points from last week and 7 points from 
the holiday week of July Fourth. 

There were few price changes in steelmak- 
ing scrap, although markets in most areas are 
firmer than they have been for the past month. 
It is doubtful if there will be any wide price. 
fluctuation until Washington clarifies our mili- 
tary and industrial needs. 
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Six 36” “Hill” Abrasive Belt Pinch Roll 
Type Grinding and Polishing Machines. 


“Hill” Abrasive Belt Polishers have again helped the Automotive 
Industry solve their problem of increased production and better 
quality at lower costs. 


We can help you convert to the modern and efficient method of 
finishing by means of FLAT polishing. 


“Hill” Abrasive Belt Polishers remove surface defects, develop 
high quality finishes and eliminate hand and contour operations 
on formed pieces. Sheets, plates, bars, coils and blanked shapes 
are ground and polished with astonishing results in Costs and 
production figures. 


The “Hill” 2-Roll Vertical Head is incorporated in three differ- 
ent models. 


AV 100% Hydraulic Reciprocating Table Type for individual C Strip Type for processing full length coiled material 
pieces. with reels. 

B Power driven Pinch or Feed Roll Type for straight line Machines built in sizes: up to 72 wide for polishing 
operation, ferrous and non-ferrous, metals 
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Hill 2-Roll Vertical Grinding Machine 
with cover removed, showing 126” 
endless abrasive belt, pneumatic belt 
centering device, power driven rubber 
covered feed rolls, etc. 


IMPrAN 


1201 WEST 6Sth STREET © @© @ ‘CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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FURNACE 
PROBLEMS 


are Frequently 


Solved 





by 


REMMEY 


IRL 


SEMISILICA BRICKS 


When heating furnace roofs, 
open hearth regenerator 
roofs and hot blast stoves are 
operating in the temperature 
range of 2200F.-2700F. for 
sufficient time to cause ‘‘First 
Quality Clay Bricks’’ to spall 
and vitrily orsag—and where 
the performance of silica 
bricks is hindered by shut- 
downs and severe temper- 
ature changes, a need is 
created for REMMEY RM 
Semisilica bricks. 


If your furnace problem falls 
in this category, Semisilica 
bricks are the answer... 
specify REMMEY RM Brand 
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RICHARD C. REMMEY SON CO. 5 
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Letters from Readers 


More on Powdered Metals 
Sir: 

In the waiting room of a large 
machine shop, we recently read your 
April 20 issue of THe IRoN AGE. That 
issue contained several excellent ar- 
ticles on powder metallurgy. 

We have exhausted local sources 
in attempting to obtain that issue, 
and have found that present sub- 
scribers refuse to relinquish their 
copies. We would appreciate it if we 
might obtain a copy of the metal 
powder articles. 

P. B. EYRE 
B. A. Hansen Co. 
Buffalo 

Your interest in this material is certainly 
appreciated, and copies of these articles 
have been forwarded.—Ed. 


Sir: 

Will you be so kind as to send us a 
copy of your illustrated 28-p. reprint, 
“The Metal Industry Takes to Pow- 
der.” 

M. A. RAUHOFF 
Ironite Co. 
Chicago 

The reprint, "The Metal Industry Takes to 
Powder," comprises the full technical sec- 
tion of the April 20 issue. A few copies of 
this popular booklet are still available, and 
may be obtained free of charge by address- 
ing Readers Service, THE IRON AGE, 100 
E. 42nd St., New York 17.—Ed. 


MDNA Coverage 
Sir: 

The coverage of our 1950 Detroit 
Convention in your Clearing House 
column was unquestionably the best 
we received. We appreciate your inter- 
est and attention to detail. 


J. M. P. FOX 
Executive Director 
Machinery Dealers National Assn. 
Chicago 


Timely Report 
Sir: 

In your June 22 issue you carried 
an item, “What Time Is It?,” on F. H. 
McGraw & Co.’s compendious time 
card showing what cities and states 
are on daylight or standard time. | 
want to report that as a result of this 
mention we received 43 letters from 
time-confused IRON AGE readers, and 
to date have mailed out over 250 cards 


at their request in an effort to um) ive! 
this bewildering summer time prob. 
lem. 

I am sure your readers are as 
grateful to you as we are at |. . 
McGraw & Co., for your mention of 
the handy time card. 


R. KANE 
Public Relations Director 
F. H. McGraw € Co. 
Hartford 


Popular Drawing 
Sir: 

In your Sept. 22, 1949 issue, ther 
appeared an article on continuous 
casting by Smart and Smith. In the 
revision of my text “Manufacturing 
Processes,” to be published soon, | 
am contemplating including a brief 
description of this process. Mr, 
Smart has furnished me with one or 
two illustrations that I requested, but 
doesn’t have a, glossy print of Fig, 8 
showing the cross section of the fur- 
nace that he could furnish me. He 
suggetsted that I write to you and at 
the same time secure your permission 
for using this figure. 

M. L. BEGEMAN 
Professor, Dept. of 
Mechanical Engineering 
University of Texas 
Austin 

You have our permission to use this mo- 
terial, and the drawing has been forwarded. 
This print is very popular and has just been 
returned to us by the Military Academy at 
West Point, who borrowed it a few weeks 
ago.—Ed. 


Put in Plant Paper 
Sir: 

Your editorial, “The Cotton Wall,” 
in the June 29 issue is so good that | 
am writing you for permission to re- 
produce it in our plant paper, Th 
American Eagle, which is_ issued 
monthly, with full credit naturally to 
Tom Campbell and THE IRON AGE. 

W. S. YAHN 
General Manag: 
American Sterilizer Co. 
Erie, Pa. 

You certainly may have permission to 
reprint "The Cotton Wall." Many thanks 
for your kind remarks.—Ed. 


All-Glass Pumps 


In the September 1 issue of THE 
IRON AGE, I read with interest an arti- 
cle entitled, “Gas-Metal Reactions.” 
In this article mention was made on 
p. 85 of the use of all-glass pumps 
magnetically driven. I would appre 
ciate your furnishing me with i!- 
formation regarding manufacturers 
of this equipment. 


A. D. MUIR 
Research Fellow 
Dept. of Engineering € Metallurgy 
Ontario Research Foundation 
Toronto 


Your inquiry has been forwarded to th 
author, H. J. McDonald, for reply.—Ed. 
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NE of the parts in the simple, yet positive, 

mechanism developed by the Revere Camera 
Company for synchronizing film movement with 
movie camera shutter action is a tiny, fine-pitch 
Involute Face Gear. Assembled with a helical gear, 
it forms a compact and vital unit in the gear train. 
The necessary concentricity of the two gears is main- 
tained by cutting both from the same hole, the teeth 
of the face gear being cut after its assembly with the 
finished helical. Requirements for accuracy and cost 
are fulfilled because these face gears can be cut 
within close limits at a rapid rate on the Fellows 
3-Inch Fine-Pitch Gear Shaper. 

This machine is particularly suited to the high- 












bitoh:- fear Shapers Hold 


High Speed Production to Camera Spec. Limits 


production of accurate fine-pitch gears because of its 
high cutter reciprocating speeds. The teeth in this 
36-tooth, 64 pitch, steel face gear are generated with 
an 18-tooth Fellows cutter, operating at 2000 strokes 
per minute. The feed per stroke is .0016”, and the 
cutting time, 1 minute 50 seconds. A twin-head index- 
ing fixture reduces handling time to a minimum. 

Revere depends on Supreme Products, Inc., gear 
specialists of Chicago, Ill., for these and other gears 
cut on their battery of Fine-Pitch Gear Shapers. 
Two of the machines are equipped for fast-action 
face gear cutting with the twin-head indexing fixture 
shown....Detailed information on Fellows equip- 
ment is available from any Fellows office. 


*This exactingly precise part 
and similar parts are used in 
several models of 8 mm. and 
16 mm. Revere Cameras 


THE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER COMPANY + Head Office and Export Department, 78 River Street, Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: 616 Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2 * 640 West Town Office Bldg., Chicago 12 * 2206 Empire State Bidg., New York |. 
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FOR FASTER 


MASS-PRODUCTION 


ELGIN DYMO 


DIAMOND COMPOUND 





Elgin Dymo works faster and 
goes farther because precision graded 
particles of pure diamond, assisted by 
an exclusive Elgin vehicle, do the cut- 
ting. Elgin Dymo excels in actual shop 
convenience, too! It comes ready to use, 
each grade distinctly colored for instant 
identification, and it is universally soluble 
to simplify clean-up after polishing. 

See how Elgin Dymo .. . available in 
all Bureau of Standards grades for any 
lapping or polishing job . . . will reduce 
your finishing costs and give you better 
results at the same time. Just mail coupon 
below for a free demonstration right in 
your own plant! 


- - MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY - - 


Yes, I'd like to see how DYMO 
speeds production line polishing. 


NAME. 
POSITION 
COMPANY 


AODRESS 


CUT Y eres ZONE STAT Ee 


USEC Ge ele AR LOL 


SCG LeU ee eee 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 

















Katigue Cracks 


By CHARLES T. POST 


Ersatz 


We suppose we’re soon going to 
have to get used to synthetics all 
over again, but we never expected 
to see the day when the American 
Society for Testing Materials 
would be telling us about synthetic 
sea water, of all things. 

But, believe it or not, Dr. T. P. 
May of International Nickel de- 
scribed “a substitute for natural 
ocean water for laboratory test 
procedures” before the ASTM’s 
annual meeting last month. 

Probably the delegates from 
Ottumwa, Indianapolis, and Nash- 
ville listened with great interest, 
looking forward to the day when 
mass production would enable brac- 
ing surf bathing on a municipal 
artificial beach. But, of all places, 
where do you suppose the ASTM 
convention was convened as the 
secrets of synthetic sea water were 
being revealed? 

Atlantic City, N. J.! 


Papa in the Breech 


The editors of your f.f.j. have 
much to offer besides brains. Not 
a few are model husbands and 
fathers. 

Eugene J. Hardy admits the 
nation’s capital is keeping him 
hopping right now, but not half 
so much, he says, as a few weeks 
age. When Mrs. Hardy went to 
the hospital for her second date 
with the stork, Gene allowed as 
how he could keep the home fires 
burning, dishes washed, and laun- 
dry done before and after office 
hours, thus requiring only a day- 
time sitter for the No. 1 infant. 
Mrs. H., tired of hearing Gene ex- 
pound on what a cinch housekeep- 
ing was, took him up on it. 

It wasn’t so tough at that, claims 
the Washington bureau chief. By 
a carefully planned routine, he got 
up with the birds, tossed the diap- 
ers and shirts in the washer, gave 
the house a quick dusting, bathed 
and dressed the toddler, got break- 


fast for both, hung out the laun- 
dry, turned things over to the 
sitter, and reached his office in the 
National Press Bldg. not much 
later than usual. 

The only hitch came at an early 
morning press conference at the 
Pentagon. As the Big Brass began 
to talk, Gene whipped out his note- 
book, reached down to his vest 
pocket to unclip his pencil. His 
hand unclipped, instead, three 
clothes pins. 


Puzzler 


At the time we ran the “How old 
is Ann?” puzzle we frankly ac- 
knowledged that the puzzle was 
considerably older than Ann, but 
we never suspected an internation- 
al background. But J. Charbonnier 
of Angouleme, France, came up 
with the answer (“Am I right or 
is there a different computation of 
girls’ ages in the U. S. A. than in 
l'rance’” he wrote) and_ tossed 
this one right back across the 
water: 

“The same puzzling girls (Ann 
and Mary), three of their friends 
(Evelyn, Elen, and Maud), and 
their five mothers (Mesdames 
Barnes, Black, Jones, Robinson, 
and Smith) went shopping to- 
gether. Each person bought one 
piece of fabric, and each a differ- 
ent one. The price (in cents) of 
one yard of each fabric was, by 
coincidence, precisely equal to the 
length (in yards) of that fabric 
bought by the corresponding per- 
son. Moreover, each mother paid 
exactly $4.05 more than her own 
daughter. Now listen attentively: 
Mrs. Jones paid more than any 
other person. Elen bought 11 times 
less fabric than Maud and Mrs. 
Robinson’s daughter paid $2.88 
less than Evelyn. Mrs. Black paid 
about four times as much as Mrs. 
Robinson and bought 16 yd more 
than Mrs. Barnes. Finally, Mrs. 
Smith bought 31 yd more than 
Mary. What is the family name 
of Ann? 
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MACHINE TOOL 


High Spots 





By W. A. LLOYD 


Shades of *39—An atmosphere 
vaguely reminiscent of 1939 per- 
vaded the machine tool industry 
this week. 

Sales departments in some seg- 
ments of the industry reported the 
best business of any month this 
year to date. One company report- 
edly booked more new firm orders 
during the past 2 weeks than dur- 
ing all of June. 

Production men, faced with per- 
haps the biggest backlogs of the 
past 4 years, are weighing addi- 
tional manpower requirements and 
in several plants are considering 
the possibility of a 6-day week. 


Ripe Time for Orders — Very 
little of this activity stems from 
government contracts. On the 
other hand, the situation in Korea 
has apparently helped a substan- 
tial number of customers to make 
Up their minds in placing business 
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that has been dangling for the 
past 90 days or longer. It is also 
indicative that industry, by and 
large, has realized that now is the 
time to get plant and equipment 
in order. 

In Detroit there is some evidence 
of a machine tool buying speedup. 
In part this is prompted by the war 
threat. Another factor, of course, 
is the threat of increased prices. 


Priorities by Phone — Trade 
sources have reported that several 
machine tool buyers here are using 
verbal orders, sometimes placed by 
top executives, as a basis for 
establishing a priority on machine 
tools that will be needed within 
the near future. 

Other sources have reported a 
sharp upturn in machine too! buy- 
ing by small shops. Presumably, 
the threat of war and higher prices 
may be inspiring some of this buy- 
ing. 

Otherwise the machine tool mar- 
ket here is active but orderly. 
There is little evidence of change 
in the long range tooling plans of 
any of the top auto makers. How- 
ever, it is recognized that a num- 
ber of developments in the field to- 
day could easily result in a quick 
overturn of existing plans. 


Prophecy on Orders — Else- 
where, a spokesman for a major 
machine tool company predicted 
this week that requirements for 
war material as a result of the 
Korean campaign will probably 
snowball. 

“Our schedule for the first quar- 





ter of next year doubles what we 
have been doing. If the phantom 
orders were activated, it would 
take us a year to build the ma- 
chines and 18 months to return to 
our wartime peak,” he said. 


Shift Production Site — In Cleve- 
land, Warner & Swasey Co. is 
shifting production of its Gradall 
road building and excavating ma- 
chine from Cleveland to New Phil- 
adelphia, Ohio, according to 
Charles J. Stilwell, president of 
Warner & Swasey. 

He said the shift is being made 
because of the need for less ex- 
pensive plant space for the manu- 
facture of the machine. The space 
vacated in the Warner & Swasey 
plant in Cleveland, will be used 
for production of machine tools 
and textile equipment, which pro- 
duce more sales revenue per sq ft 
of space required. 


To Absorb Work Force — Em- 
ployees in the Gradall division in 
Cleveland will be assigned to other 
manufacturing departments, and 
about 125 will be employed at the 
New Philadelphia plant, where 
production is scheduled to begin 
about August 15. Warner & Swasey 
has been building 10 to 15 Grad- 
alls a month and plans call for 
doubling this output in 1951. 

The New Philadelphia plant 
was formerly occupied by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. It 
was purchased by the New Phila- 
delphia Building Corp., and is be- 
ing leased to Warner & Swasey. 


Control Changes—In Cincinnati, 
control of the Columbia Machinery 
& Engineering Corp. of Hamilton, 
Ohio, producers of hydraulic 
shears, presses and other heavy 
machinery, has been acquired by 
a group of New York business men 
headed by John Queen, formerly 
associated with Allis-Chalmers. 
Amount involved in the transac- 
tion was not disclosed. 

Columbia Machinery had a vol- 
ume of about $5 million in 1948, 
and $2 million in 1949. Mr. Queen 
succeeded John C. Hart, of New 
York, as president. Merton Wilcox 
remains as general manager. 
Those acquiring control include 
James Walsh, William Thompson 
and Fred Schwartzerbach, of New 
York, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Accurate Couplings 


Gleason Curvic couplings, de- 
veloped to meet the need for per- 
manent couplings and _ releasing 
couplings (clutches) requiring ex- 
treme accuracy and maximum load 
capacity with a fast rate of produc- 
tion, are described in a new 12-p. 
booklet. Various applications are 
shown, together with method of 
manufacture and general design 
features. Information on types of 
couplings available is given. Glea- 
son Works. 


For free copy insert No. 1 on postcard, p. 37. 


Air Control Valves 


In addition to revisions on di- 
mensions ard functions, a new 
44-p. catalog shows construction 
features of the complete line of 
Logan air and air control valves. 
Typical circuit diagrams showing 
suggested applications of air con- 
trol valves are presented, and a sec- 
tion is devoted to electronic con- 
trol switches and air accessories. 
Logansport Machine Co. 


For free copy insert No. 2 on postcard, p. 37. 


Welding Library 


In answer to many requests for\/ 


information on published works in 
the welding field and those fields 
contributing to the art and science 
of welding, a circular has been 
issued entitled “Holdings of the 
A. F. Davis Welding Library.” 
This list of titles is not meant to 
be a complete bibliography of the 
field but is published to assist cor- 
porations, individuals and other 
libraries in using the Davis Library 
or in building their own collections. 
Another bulletin provides informa- 
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New publications that describe money saving 


equipment and services are available free and 


without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 


filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


tion on welding patents to indus- 
trial organizations and educational 
institutions. Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


For free copy insert No. 3 on postcard, p. 37. 


Cleaning Stainless Shown 


Choice of finishing technique for 
stainless steel should in all cases 
be established by experience. Gen- 
eral rules for good finishing prac- 
tice which apply to most conditions 
are offered in a new 12-p. booklet. 
Information is presented on clean- 
ing, pickling tanks, racks and heat- 
ing, degreasing, passivating and 
stripping, grinding, polishing and 
buffing, electrolytic polishing, 
blackening, carburizing, nitriding 
and chromium plating, as related to 
the stainless steels. Atlas Steels 
Ltd. 


For free copy insert No. 4 on postcard, p. 37. 


Hydraulic Presses 


A new 24-p. bulletin is designed 
as an aid in determining the use- 
fulness and economy of Birdsboro 
hydraulic presses in various manu- 
facturing processes, and for plan- 
ning the specifications and select- 
ing the proper type to meet specific 
press requirements. Presses shown 
are particularly adapted to draw- 
ing and forming, coining and em- 
bossing, blanking and piercing, 
combining hydraulic press func- 
tions with the improved Birdsboro 


controls. Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine Co. 


Fer free copy insert No. 5 on postcard, p. 37. 


Redesigned Heaters 


The line of Airtherm direct-fired 
heaters has been redesigned to 
change output capacities. The re- 
designed line, described and illus- 
trated in a new catalog, consists of 
9 sizes ranging from 650,000 to 2 
million Btu. These oil or gas fired 
industrial type space heaters may 
be had for heating only, or with 
dampers and filters, for heating or 


ventilating. Airtherm Mfg. Co. 
For free copy insert No. 6 on postcard, p. 37. 


Versatile Bender 


The Di-Acro Hydr-Power bender, 
designed to provide simple, trouble- 
free performance in a variety of 
operations, is described in a new 
data sheet. Simple, compound and 
reverse bends can all be formed in 
a multitude of materials, as out- 
lined in the literature. Production 
examples are shown. O’Neil-Irwin 
Mfg. Co. 


For free copy insert No. 7 on postcard, p. 37. 


Recessing Tools 
Maxwell recessing tools for 
grooving, recessing and __ back 
facing are described in a series of 
data sheets. These tools are adapt- 
Turn to Page 125 
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RINGS — BANDS 
WELDED PRODUCTS 


Many finished products of leading manufac- 
turers contain important component parts 
fabricated for them by The American Welding 
and Manufacturing Company. 


When our 32 years of fabrication-by-welding 
experience is applied to many products we 
are able to show economy in production that 
results in worth-while savings, as well as 
improvement in quality. 


Skilled designers, engineers, and metallur- 
gists are at your service. Complete fusion and 
resistance welding equipment is applicable to 
ferrous, non-ferrous, and alloys. Heat-treating 
and machining facilities are available. 


Send your prints and specifications 
for prompt attention. 


with 
g or 


* A FEW of the 

companies we are 

Privileged to serve: — 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 

ALLISON DIVISION, G.M.C, 
AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY 
CURTISS-WRIGHT 

EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 

GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
PRATT & WHITNEY 

RYAN AERONAUTICAL 
SOLAR AIRCRAFT 
THOMPSON PRODUCTS 


WisT“sHOUSE . AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
120 DIETZ ROAD * . WARREN, OHIO 
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AMERICAN WELDING 








definite point rather than an edge 
as is found on a diamond tip. These 
pencils are used for identifying 
sealed vials of standard colorimetric 
samples, accurately scoring glass 
sheets, tubes and rods for breaking, 
and other laboratory and commer- 
cial uses. The tungsten carbide 
point is permanently mounted in a 
knurled steel pencil shaft and is 
protected by a cap so the pencil may 
be safely carried in the pocket. 
Fisher Scientific Co. 


For more data insert No. 23 on postcard, p. 37. 


Toolmaker's Lathes 


This 20-in. toolmaker’s lathe is 
one of a new series of engine and 
toolmaker’s lathes having both gear 
box and end gearing totally en- 
closed, automatic pressure lubrica- 





tion, and heavy sided jaw clutches 
for quick speed changes. Also avail- 
able are 14 and 16-in. sizes. More 
efficient transmission of power is 


claimed since the extra width 
shaved tooth helical gears offer a 
larger tooth contact than normal. 
Automatic pressure lubrication is 
provided not only to the gear box 
and end gearing, but also to the 
headstock, apron, carriage bearing 
on the ways and compound bottom 
slide on the carriage. All bearings 
are of the anti-friction type. Mon- 


arch Machine Tool Co. 
For more data insert No. 24 on postcard, p. 37. 


Adjustable Dock Board 


Three-way adjustments 

solve handling problems. 

Vertical, horizontal, and lateral 
movement are possible through use 
of a new adjustable dock board. 
This dock board has a range of 24 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


in. vertical, 14 to 24 in. horizontal, 
and 4 in. lateral movement. The 
main motive power is developed 
from two hydraulic cylinders, one 





for vertical and one for horizontal. 
The lateral movement is supplied 
by a flexible channel ramp construc- 
tion. This assembly helps solve the 
many problems encountered in: (1) 
The servicing of both truck and 
freight car loading; (2) the com- 
pensation for the variation of levels 
between dock and freight car or 
truck; (3) the opening and sealing 
of outer doors when not loading; 
and (4) the positioning of the last 
part of the load. Beacon Experi- 


mental & Engineering Co. 
For more data insert No. 25 on postcard, p. 37. 


Automatic Transmission 
Machine tool control achieved 
by two-speed, 20-hp transmission. 
This two-speed automatic trans- 
mission of 20-hp capacity, with 
minimum input speed of 900 rpm, 
has general application to machine 
tool controls and is adaptable to 





all types of special machinery in 
the process and service industries. 
The mechanism in this unit consists 
of two over-running clutches, one 
engaging in a clockwise and the 
other in a counter-clockwise direc- 


tion. They are so arranged tha 
reversing the motor, two speed: 
provided, one at direct motor sg; -0q 
and the other at a pre-selected 
duction, without changing direc ‘op 
of rotation of the output shaft. 
Motor control is accomplished by 
means of a push button, limit, ang 
timing switches. The low limit of 
reduction is 6 to 1, but any pre- 
selected ratio from direct motor 
speed to this low limit is obtainable. 
Western Mfg. Co. 


For more data insert No. 26 on rosteard, p. 37. 
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Wire Rope Cutter 


Self contained, hand powered 

unit cuts ¥%-in rope in 30 sec. 

Any type and size of wire rope 
up to and including %4-in. diam can 
be cut on a new 18-lb wire rope cut- 
ter. Machine is 12x34x6 in., hand 





powered, self contained, requires no 
outside power or additional tools, 
and can be used in any position. It 
can even cut wire rope under water 
Pell Cable Cutter Co. 


For more data insert No. 27 on postcard, p. 37 


Milling Machine 

Tracer control reduces machining 

hours for dies, molds and parts. 

A new automatic electric tracer 
control on the Keller BL enables 
the tracer to glide smoothly over 
any contour two to three times 
faster on finishing operations. 
The control includes a new auto- 
matic tracer which, operating in 
conjunction with an automatic 
variable speed control, provide: 
continuous variation of the indi- 
vidual machine motions in propor- 
tion to the slope being followed. 
New drive units for the vertical, 
horizontal, and transverse move 
ments have an increased range of 

Turn to Page 127 
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Why an Electrode Holder, redesigned by 
National Bearing Division, lasted 
over 73 times longer 


A large Midwest plant was getting 5 days service from 
furnace electrode holders . . . before a trial order was 
placed with National Bearing Division. This plant 
saved dollars—right from the start. A special copper 
alloy permitted sound, dense castings at no sacrifice 
in electrical conductivity. Result? 30 days service—in- 





stead of 5—before replacement. 


On the next order, National Bearing Division engi- 


es no 


neers submitted a new design for the clamp—for 
nae greater strength and resistance to cracking. The re- 
designed electrode holders are still in use—after a year 
of trouble-free operation! They’ve saved $12,000.00 


on replacement costs and furnace maintenance. 


n. It 
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. p. 37 


Better, longer-lasting non-ferrous parts 
can save money in your plant or product... 





jing 
. National Bearing Division has complete facilities for 

racer . . . . 
. : finding practical, economical solutions to non-ferrous 
1ables y . : 

laieat bearing and casting problems. Investigate these com- 

times plete facilities—whether your problem requires de- 
tions. signed engineering service, or production of non- 

auto- ferrous parts to your own specifications. 
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CHARLES SCHRIBER has been 
elected a vice-president and direc- 
tor of Erle M. Jorgensen Co., Los 
Angeles. 


David H. E. Center has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the agricul- 
tural departments of the Midland 
Works, CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF 
AMERICA. 


W. B. Montague has been appointed 
market development assistant for U. 
S. STEEL CORP. OF DELAWARE, 
effective June 22. Formerly sales pro- 
motion manager, central district, 
of WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP., Mr. Montague is vice-presi- 
dent of NIAA and past president of 
NIAA’S Pittsburgh chapter. 


Louis R. Botsai was made manager 
of the motor and control division, 
Buffalo, of WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC CORP. He succeeds Leon R. 
Ludwig, appointed a member of the 
executive staff. 


Tom Maston will take charge of 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
industrial sales in Indiana and south- 
western Ohio including Cincinnati, 
while G. Wayne Bruce was promoted 
to industrial sales representative in 
lower Michigan. 


Philip S. Klaesson is now manager 
of the Chicago warehouse of SUPER 
STEELS, INC., Cleveland. 
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OSCAR S. SWANSON will become 


works manager of Niles Steel Prod- 
ucts Div., Republic Steel Corp. 


Donald Dingwall has been named 
Chicago representative for the WELL- 
MAN BRONZE & ALUMINUM CO., 
Cleveland. 


John T. Gossett has resigned as 
vice-president of INLAND STEEL 
CONTAINER CO. William G. Caples, 
industrial relations manager of Inland 
Steel, will be in charge of the con- 
tainer company as acting vice-presi- 
dent. 


Frank F. Malcher becomes superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland plant of 
TRUSCON STEEL CO., while J. Carl 
Reik will succeed Mr. Malcher as 
works accountant. 


0. Ivan Lee has joined the staff of 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
INC’S main laboratories in the ca- 
pacity of chief spectrographer. 


J. Warren Shaver and William 
Whigham, Jr., have been appointed 
assistant vice-presidents, industrial 
relations, of CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORP. 


New district sales managers of 
TURCO PRODUCTS, INC., are J. 
Charters, northern California sales 
district and Chris Williams, Texas 
division district sales manager. 





CHARLES R. BEESON has been 
appointed vice-president of Ohio 
Stainless & Commercial Steel Co., 
Cleveland. 


Appointments made by SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC., in- 
clude Robert L. MecNelis, distributor 
sales representative, Justin J. Mc- 
Carthy, special sales representative 
and John A. Wood, member of dis- 
tributor sales staff. 


J. M. Bertotti was named assistant 
sales manager and R. G. Brierley has 
been appointed manager of training 
for CARBOLOY CO., Detroit. 


Robert N. Harwood has been name 
general manager of the Edgar T. 
Ward Div. of SOLAR STEEL CORP., 
while John B. Briggs becomes man- 
ager of the firm’s Philadelphia office. 


J. K. Sutter has been appointed 
Pittsburgh district manager for the 
Spang-Chalfant Div. of the NA- 
TIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


Irving M. Malsch becomes Chicago 
district sales manager replacing Car! 
P. Quanz for BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
CO. David L. Nesler was appointed 
Indianapolis district sales manage’, 
replacing Mr. Malsch. 


Harlow F. St. Pierre, formerly as- 
sistant sales manager, has become 
manager of the industrial castings 
sales division of HUNT-SPILLER 
MFG. CORP., Boston. 
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E. E. Radcliffe is now associated 
with the REID AVERY CO., INC., 
Baltimore, as a specialist on sub- 
merged melt welding. He was for- 
merly with the Unionmelt Div. of 
UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 
CORP. 


John F. Gordon was appointed vice- 
president of GENERAL MOTORS in 
charge of the engineering staff. He 
succeeds James M. Crawford, who is 
on a disability leave of absence. Don 
E. Ahrens succeeds Mr. Gordon as 
general manager of the Cadillac Div. 


Dr. Gerald F. Tape, formerly as- 
sociate professor of physics at the 
University of Illinois, has joined the 
scientific staff of BROOKHAVEN 
NATIONAL LABORATORY to assist 
Dr. Leland J. Haworth, director, with 
the overall scientific administration of 
the laboratory. 


Harry J. Mokate became affiliated 
with DUMAS STEEL CORP., an af- 
fliate of M. G. DUMAS & SONS, in 
the capacity of general manager of 
sales. 


Andrew E. St. John has been ap- 
pointed to the sales and engineering 
staff of BARTH SMELTING CORP., 
Newark, N. J. 


W. Jack Develin has been appointed 
consulting engineer to head the engi- 
neering and sales of the solid steel 
belting department of _METAL- 
SMITHS, division of ORANGE 
ROLLER BEARING CO., INC. 


James W. Birkenstock was ap- 
pointed executive assistant at the 
New York world headquarters of IN- 
TERNATIONAL BUSINESS MA- 
CHINES CORP. 





EDWARD V. MELSHA has been 
elected president of Vulcan Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Iron Age, 


IRVING S. OLDS 


E has a soft voice. His man- 

ners are of the best. But 
his mind is a steel trap. If he feels 
like getting mad for a righteous 
cause he does. Yet you would 
hardly know it because he keeps 
himself under such good control. 


Irving S. Olds of U. S. Steel has 
to take a lot of the blows against 
big business. One would not know 
to look at him, to hear him or to 
visit with him, that he is busy on 
a wide front all the time seeing 
that his firm gets a square break. 

He and his staff have done a 
great job in getting the facts about 
U. S. Steel and the industry across 
to the public, stockholders and em- 
ployees. The going has not been 
easy. Nor does he think it ever 
will be. 

But that does not bother the 
chairman of the board of this steel 
company. He has the respect of 
newsmen, his employees and the 
stockholders. If they disagree, they 
know they have ample opportunity 
several times a year to shoot any 
questions at him. He will meet the 
issue and has met it no matter 
whether it be a question from 
newsmen, a letter from the public. 
an irate missive from a stockholder 
or a gripe from an employee. 

His idea is that this is his job; 
it’s what he is supposed to do; and 
he does it. His law training and 
experience have made him a top 
level lawyer—in matters that con- 
cern the fight of business to live 
and compete. His own personality 
is such that he blends the counsel 
table or courtroom atmosphere 
with a human touch. 





One of his recent triumphs was 
the presentation of testimony of 
U. S. Steel officials before a mo- 
nopoly hearing in Washington. The 
way this was presented to the 
public and the stockholders is a 
milestone in his continuing success 
in public relations—the job for 
which Mr. Olds must be respon- 
sible. 

It was also a foil to those who 
would extend government control 
in American business. They ar2 
beginning to find out that their at- 
tacks will be met, their accusations 
will be answered and that the steel 
industry has a good case which it 
can effectively present — even on 
short notice. 

Irving Olds is an important part 
of that case. Though his mind is 
a steel trap, his personality is 
quiet and human. Most of the time 
he is characterized by a warm 
smile that wins friends wherever 
he goes. 








GEORGE L. STEWART was ap- 
pointed manager of the Hammond 
plant, W. J. Holliday & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 


Dr. Paul E. Burchfield has been ap- 
pointed director of technical service, 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP., 
Michigan Alkali Div., Detroit. Dr. 
Burchfield succeeds Charles S. John- 
son, who is retiring but will continue 
to serve Wyandotte in an advisory 
capacity. 


George P. Thomas, Jr. has been 
elected vice-president of the THOMAS 
MACHINE MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. He 
will continue in his current capacity 
as purchasing agent. 


Landis O. Morris, Jr. has been as- 
signed to the staff of Robert S. Tyler, 
Jr., manager of the Tulsa, Okla., of- 
fice of TUBE TURNS, INC. 


V. J. Gillis was made Canadian 
regional manager of NASH MOTORS. 
He takes over the post held by J. E. 
Lamy, who will now devote his entire 
time as central regional manager in 


the U. S. 


Edward C. Hoenicke, general man- 
ager of EATON MFG. CO. Foundry 
Div., Detroit, has been elected a vice- 
president and trustee of the GRAY 
IRON RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 


F. J. Murphy, formerly production 
manager of the Chattanooga division 
of COMBUSTION ENGINEERING- 
SUPERHEATER, INC., was named 
general purchasing agent, B. A. An- 
derson, production manager and My- 
ron E, Freeman, manager of the ser- 
vice and erection department. 


Henry W. Hunsberger was ap- 
pointed metropolitan sales represen- 
tative of the twine division, PAUL- 
SEN-WEBBER CORDAGE CORP. 


W. Scott Hill joined GENERAL 
ELECTRIC’S apparatus department 
as Manager, commercial engineering 
division. 
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S. S. CORT is the new assistant 
general manager of sales, Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 


Frank H. Hughes was appointed 
director of purchases for AMERICAN 
NATURAL GAS SERVICE CO. 


Dr. J. A. Hutcheson, director of re- 
search, WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC CORP., will become chairman 
of the committee on ordnance, Re- 
search and Development Board of the 
Department of Defense. 


Paul Codman Cabot has been elected 
a director of the B. F. GOODRICH 
co. 


Erling Klafstad was appointed as- 
sistant director of engineering for 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 
INC., Bridgeport, Conn. 


H. W. Gouldthorpe has been ap- 
pointed manager of GENERAL 
ELECTRIC’S transportation divisions 
in Schenectady. J. H. Gauss was 
named manager of sales for the divi- 
sions. 


James L. McFarland has been ap- 
pointed manager of engineering of the 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO’S Schenec- 
tady industrial heating engineering 
division. 


Bert M. Meadow, president of the 
BIRMINGHAM ORNAMENTAL 
IRON CO., has been elected president 
of the National Association of Orna- 
mental and Miscellaneous Iron Man- 
ufacturers. 


Jesse L. Powers was promoted to 
general superintendent on special as- 
signments at the Buick Motor Div., 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. He will 
be succeeded as plant superintendent 
by Stanley White. Jerry B. Doll was 
named superintendent of the service 
parts manufacturing plant, succeed- 
ing T. J. Johnson, who recently re- 
tired, 


WILLIAM R. SANDBERG was 
named general sales manager, 
Phoenix Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Harold S. Hoover was appointed 
director of public relations for the 
TRAILMOBILE CO. 


Basil M. Graham has resigned as 
president of CENTRAL IRON & 
STEEL CO., PHOENIX IRON & 
STEEL CO., and PHOENIX BRIDGE 
CO., subsidiaries of BARIUM STEEL 
CORP. James E. Jones was elected 
president and treasurer of CENTRAL 
IRON & STEEL CO. Irving M. Smith 
was elected assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer and Frederick 
Steuber has been appointed general 
manager of sales. 


Leland Harold was named assistant 
chief engineer, ore mines and quar- 
ries division, for TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD CO. 


OBITUARIES 


Dr. Trygve D. Yensen, 66, whose re- 
tirement from Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. was announced in the July 13 
issue of THE IRON AGg, died from 
cancer on July 2 in Scotland. He had 
been enroute to his native Norway. 


Frank P. Barnes, superintendent of 
manufacturing of the Dodge Div, 
Chrysler Corp., passed away recently. 


Thomas J. Woeber, 51, chief of ap- 
propriations, control section, National 
Tube Co., died July 6. 


Gaston Marque, director of public 
relations, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, died recently enroute from 
Chicago to New York. 


William C. Fownes, Jr., 72, builder 
of several steel mills in the Pittsburgh 
area and an organizer of the Shal- 
rock Oil & Gas Co., Amarillo, Tex. 
passed away on July 5. 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 
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Auto assemblies roll out 4 million in 1950 ... New model 


parade starts in August . . . Face-lifting will predominate 


... More electronic conveyer developments awaited 





By WALTER G. PATTON 


Flying Start—Whatever may be 
the fate of auto production sched- 
ules in the months ahead, the 
automakers have gotten off to a 
start in 1950 that has surpassed 
the dreams of even the most opti- 
mistic executives in the industry. 
Last week the industry turned out 
its 4 millionth 1950 model vehicle. 

This record was accomplished, 
of course, in a much easier steel 
market than exists today and was 
made prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea. 


August a Record?—Ward’s esti- 
mates last week’s auto output 
topped the 200,000 mark. Daily 
output in most plants is being held 
at top levels. Variations in month- 
ly output come about mostly from 
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fewer working days in the month 
or steel shortages. 

Barring interference by govern- 
ment allocations and assuming 
adequate steel availability, August 
production will come close to all- 
time record production based on 
present output projections. 


Face-Lifting Mostly—New mod- 
el time is here again. Changes this 
year will be predominantly face- 
lifting with only minor body 
changes. Here is the outlook as of 
this week—but it should be kept in 
mind that unforeseen develop- 
ments in the steel market or in the 
Far East could change this pic- 
ture almost overnight. 


Studebaker—Changeover ex- 
pected in October or later. A new 
V-8 high compression engine is 
coming for the Commander. Not 
many body changes anticipated. 
Studebaker automatic drive is ex- 
pected late this year. 


Nash—New body styles for the 
Rambler line are due late this year 
and 1951 changeover for other 
lines is set for August. Extensive 
body changes are anticipated plus 
the usual grille, bumper and trim 
restyling. 


Hudson — Changeover expected 
during August. Limited body 
changes, including alterations of 
roof lines and pillars to give 
greater visibility. The rumor 
about GM Hydra-Matic transmis- 
sions on 1951 Hudson persists. 


Packard—A completely restyled 
body with less curvaceous lines. 
Probably the most complete re- 
styling in the industry. New en- 
gines will come later, if at all. 


Kaiser - Frazer — Kaiser’s 1951 
model, just hitting its stride, has 
been pinched by the Borg-Warner 
strike. Henry J is just getting into 
production. K-F has great hopes 
for this new entry which has had 
a good public reception. 


General Motors—The first 1951 
GM models are expected in Decem- 
ber. Cadillac may lead the parade 
with Buick a close second. Chev- 
rolet, Oldsmobile, Pontiac and 
Cadillac will be face-lifted only. 


Ford—The new 1951 Ford and 
Lincoln models are expected early 
in October. Mercury will com 
later. 


Chrysler—Plymouth is reported 
to be well set for the changeover, 
but other Chrysler divisions are 
lagging. Reports indicate Chrys 
ler divisions are shooting for No- 
vember introduction. A_ torque 
converter transmission is expected 
some time next year. New V-3 
high compression engines will not 
be ready until 1952. 


Conveyer Electronics—Elec 
tronic controls are playing a bif 
part in modern conveyer lines. 
One installation, dubbed Grané 
Central Station, weighs and sorts 
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out appliances automatically on 
nine different rail sidings. 

The completed appliances travel 
around the plant until they find 
their assigned shipping destina- 
tion. Switching is fully automatic. 
Some fancy new conveyer develop- 
ments are coming soon in several 
Detroit auto plants. 


Multi-Slot Tire—U. S. Rubber’s 
new low pressure, Fisk Safeti- 
Flight tire utilizes the multi-slot- 
ting principal. The new tires have 
3000 slots across the tread face 
and 64 sharp ridge edges around 
the tread face. 

According to U. S. Rubber engi- 
neers, when brakes are applied the 
slot edges break up road film and 
sweep it aside, giving improved 
stopping characteristics. The new 
tire also features a _ non-scuff 
guard as protection to sidewalls. 


Three-Wheeler Line—Resource- 
ful Reo, at Lansing, plans to sta- 
bilize operations in its lawn mower 
division by producing tricycles 
and toys. Reo is now the world’s 
largest producer of lawn mowers. 
The company recently received a 
large U. S. Government order for 
new trucks. 


Willys Order—Wilson Foundry 
at Pontiac will make all- of the 
blocks, heads and manifolds for 
Willys-Overland’s new $22 million 
government order. The order rep- 
resents an entire month’s produc- 
tion. 


More Steel Per Unit—Today’'s 
record-breaking auto output is not 
the only reason why steel is scarce. 
Per unit, autos require much more 
steel today than they did a few 
years ago. For example, the 1950 
Chevrolet weighs 500 lb more than 
the 1929 model. Using the rule of 
thumb that gross steel purchased 
for a car and service parts is about 
equal to the curb weight of the 
car, this would add about 500 Ib 
to the gross steel requirements 
per car, 


Steel Consumption—Speaking of 
Chevrolet and steel, the leading 
auto producer required 1,689,000 
tons of steel during the first half 
of 1950 when 1,002,846 cars and 
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trucks were built. Including-ser- 
vice parts, this figures out to 
about 3400 lb of steel gross re- 
quired for today’s Chevrolet. 


Allegiance Pledge—The day 
when the communist element dom- 
inated big Ford Local 600 seems 
to be at an end. Henceforth, all 
officers and _ representatives of 
Local 600 must take non-commun- 
ist oaths. 

In part, the oath states: “I am 
not a member of the Communist 
party, Fascist party or Ku Klux 
Klan, nor do I support the policy 
or the program of Soviet Russia 
and its satell'te nations, nor will 
I distribute any leaflets, or other 
form of petitions in favor of such 
policy or program.” 


Nash NXI Waits—Nash’s NXI 
$1000 car may yet go into produc- 
tion—but not until steel is more 
plentiful. George W. Mason, 
Nash’s president, has made it clear 
that his company is still watching 
this development carefuly. 

On the basis of suggestions 
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Automotive News and Opinions (Continued) 


made by customers, the tread and 
wheelbase have been increased. A 
three-place front seat replaces 
the two-place seat. Nash still 
plans to keep the NXI price within 
the $1000 limit. The company is 
carrying forward its engineering 
on the car up to the point of tool- 
ing for production. 


Contest — A record number of 
model cars, designed and built by 
teen-age boys have been enterec 
in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild contest which ended at mid- 
night July 1. Cash award and uni+ 
versity scholarships aggregating 
$65,000 will be given to the win- 
ners. 

Judging began July 5 in the 
General Motors Bldg. where the 
models will be on display until 
September 2. Winners in state con- 
tests will be matched against other 
state winners and 40 regional 
champions will be given expense- 
free trips to the Guild convention 
in Detroit late in August. 


By J. R. Williams 
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Ghost Walking — West Coast 
shipyards that became idle soon 
after the end of the last war show 
signs of life as reactivation of 
moth-balled ships begins. 

Fifteen of the famed Victory 
ships which have been tied up in 
the Pacific Northwest and the San 
Francisco Bay area have been re- 
leased to shipyards for re-commis- 
sioning—seven from the Astoria 
and two from Olympic, Wash., 
berths and five from the San 
Francisco Bay area. 


Back to the Sea—The San Fran- 
cisco yards of Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. is engaged in 
reactivating three of the Victories 
under forced draft. More than 
500 employees have been added 
within the past 2 weeks to expe- 
dite this work. One tanker has 
already been put back into service 
here. This operation requires a 
week to 10 days. Todd Shipyards, 
Alameda, has two Victories for re- 
commissioning and the Moore 
Drydock in Oakland is working on 
two tankers. 

Two 7000 ton escort carriers of 
the Pacific Reserve Fleet are be- 
ing taken out of moth-balls in the 
Pacific Northwest. The Cape 
Esperance is being handled at the 
Bremerton Navy Yard in Seattle 
and the Sitkoh Bay is being re- 
activated at Tacoma. 


Aircraft Angle—Air-frame man- 
ufacturers in the West are not 
talking about war-stimulated or- 
ders but in both Seattle and 
Southern California there is evi- 
dence of a stepping up in produc- 
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tion. In Seattle, Boeing Airplane 
Co. last week advertised for 100 
skilled machinists after having 
trimmed its payroll by more than 
8000 persons during the past year. 
Expected July cutbacks in employ- 
ment scheduled are being held off 
and in general there is a tendency 
to hold on to experienced help as 
the labor market is growing con- 
siderably tighter. Boeing has 
been requested by the Air Force 
to make some proposals on various 
types of work it has done, but no 
new military commitments have 
been made. 


Ready and Waiting—A clue to 
aircraft production in, the numer- 
ous southern California plants 
lies in the activity of the hundreds 
of small industries which supply 
parts to aircraft producers on sub- 
contracts. A check of a represen- 
tative group of these suppliers 
shows no marked increase in or- 
ders but a readiness and ability 
to expand should increased de- 
mands make that desirable. 


Aluminum Key—tThat aircraft 
plants have not as yet received 
any exceptionally large emergency 
orders from the military is indi- 
cated by aluminum producers in 
the Pacific Northwest who report 
no production orders for that 
purpose. 

Although the Trentwood, Wash., 
rolling mill of Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. is operating at 
full capacity on an around-the- 
clock basis, production for mili- 
tary use has not been increased 





as a result of the Korean war. The 
current high production rates in 
a normally dull quarter is attrib- 
uted by Kaiser officials to an un- 
precedented and increasing use of 
aluminum by all industries. 


People Make Markets—One ex- 
ample of the effect of rapidly in- 
creasing population on the west- 
ern steel market are the highway 
improvements under construction. 
In the San Francisco Bay area 
alone more than 20,000 tons of 
structural steel is being used in 
over-passes on freeways. 

The California State Depart- 
ment of Highways has purchased 
8838 tons of structurals for the 
Bayshore Highway in San Fran- 
cisco and 12,837 tons for the East- 
shore Highway on the east side of 
San Francisco Bay. 


Northwest Refineries — It has 
been announced that General Pe- 
troleum Co. proposes to build a 
$25 million oil refinery in the 
Portland area within 5 years to 
process crudes from Montana and 
Alberta, Canada, brought in by 
pipeline. No site has been se- 
lected as yet for the proposed 
plant which will employ approxi- 
mately 500 persons. 

Union Oil Co. of California has 
announced that it will build a $1 
million asphalt refinery in Ed- 
monds, Wash., to be completed in 
the middle of next year. Annual 
capacity is expected to be approxi- 
mately 55,000 tons of asphalt. Oil 
for processing will be shipped 
from California by tanker. 
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in Reducing Cost of Toolroom Grinding 


Set-up time for a precision toolroom grinding job usually 
exceeds the grinding time by an appreciable amount. In 
fact, before the wheel actually touches the work, a cost 
handicap of 60% or more has accumulated. Find ways to 
reduce this set-up handicap and toolroom grinding costs go 
down fast. cinciInNATI FILMATIC Hydraulic Universal Grind- 
ers will help you achieve this desired result. Here are some 
of the reasons why: 


FILMATIC Grinding Wheel Spindle Bearings—re- 
quire no adjustment for any quality of finish or stock 
removal. 


Hinged internal grinding head—swing it down and 
tighten one bolt, that’s all. 


Speed Ranger headstock drive—instantaneous fin- 
ger-tip selection of infinite number of speeds. 


Two rates of manual table and cross traverse. 


Other ways in which these machines will benefit your shop 
are outlined in attractive literature. It’s yours for the asking. 


CINCINNATI FILMATIC Hydraulic Universal Grinder. This style 


is made in three sizes: 12”, catalog G-486-5, and 14” and 
18”, catalog G-474-3. Copies available at no obligation. 
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CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U.S.A. 


CENTER TYPE GRINDING MACHINES e CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES @ CENTERLESS GRINDING MACHINES 
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THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO. 





External Grinding—long work. CINCINNATI FILM- 


ATIC 12” Hydraulic Universal Grinder. 





External Grinding—short work. CINCINNATI FILM- 
ATIC 14” Hydraulic Universal Grinder. 





Internal Grinding—five sizes of spindle quills avail- 
able, CINCINNATI FILMATIC 12” Hydraulic Universo! 
Grinder. 
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Mobilization Not Certain—Mo- 
bilization of the nation’s resources 
on a partial or limited scale, or a 
continuation of the piecemeal 
efforts to meet the international 
responsibilities of the U. S.? 

This was the major problem 
facing the Administration at pub- 
lication time. The odds seemed to 
favor the former, aithough there 
is not too clear a picture of what 
this means. This is due almost 
entirely to the fact that the mo- 
bilization plans are in readiness 
and were based on all-out war. 


More Military Orders—What 
appears to be in the wind is a sub- 
stantial boost in orders for all 
types of military equipment. Pres- 
ent thinking would indicate that 
an attempt will be made to place 
such orders with plants best able 
to handle them, while leaving 
others free for civilian produc- 
tion within the limits of available 
materials. Affected industries 
would have an active part in’ any 
such allocation scheme. 


Autos Indicate Planning—With 
the automotive industry occupy- 
ing such an important position in 
regard to military production, 
tentative planning for this indus- 
try at the National Security Re- 
sources Board is a fair indication 
of the present line of thinking. 
The general feeling is that if the 
current fighting is confined to 
Korea there will be no special 
impact on the automotive indus- 
try. 

Already four major producers— 
Reo, Studebaker, Willys and In- 
ternational—have substantial war 
orders. Outbreaks elsewhere in 
the world would require a quick 
re-appraisal, but the view is that 
even partial mobilization could be 
handled without too serious re- 


Percussions on the civilian econ- 
omy. 
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THE FEDERAL VIEW 


THIS WEEK 


By EUGENE J. HARDY 


Transportation Problems—The 
biggest weakness in the transpor- 
tation picture is the freight car 
situation and talk of a 100,000-car 
program is being revived. A sub- 
stantial shipbuilding and repair 
program is also in the wind. The 
international situation is likely to 
spur Senate action on a House- 
approved bill for modernization of 
six Great Lakes ore boats. The 
vessels are all that remain of 35 
traded in to the Maritime Com- 
mission in 1944 and are scheduled 
for scrapping at the end of the 
current shipping season. 


Senatorial Bloc—A _ powerful 
bipartisan bloc of 25 Senators is 
backing legislation that would 
order the repair of 134 auxiliary 
vessels in the reserve fleet. 

These vessels include hospital 
ships, cargo attack vessels, provi- 
sion ships and others. Cost is 
estimated at $25 million. The move 
has long had the backing of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff who would 
like to see more than three times 
as many auxiliary vessels placed 
in condition. 


Controls Still in Doubt—There 
is strong support within the Ad- 
ministration for a system of man- 
datory allocation and other con- 
trols and the President may still 
be won over. It would appear that 
in the present situation voluntary 
allocation of steel and other im- 
portant commodities will probably 
be given a chance before trying 
more drastic measures. 


Celler Decides Again—New leg- 
islation calling for controls will 






IN WASHINGTON 








be introduced shortly by those 
seriously concerned and others 
playing politics. An example of 
the latter is Rep. Celler, D., N. Y.. 
who has long wanted to break up 
the steel industry. 

He has already decided that 
voluntary allocations won’t do as 
did Fair Dealing Rep. Douglas, D.., 
Calif. To offset this sort of think- 
ing, which runs counter to all of 
the experience in 1948, a _ Re- 
publican move to get a standby 
voluntary allocations law on the 
books is now underway. 


Powers at Hand—Legal opinion 
in Washington now leans toward 
the original interpretation of the 
priorities and allocation provi- 
sions of the draft act, that is, that 
in time of war they could be ex- 
tended to cover the entire econ- 
omy. The priorities provisions 
authorize priorities from “any 
agency” for “any articles or mate- 
rials.” While they’ could be put 
into effect immediately, they would 
precipitate the old 1941-42 pri- 
orities snarl which was finally, 
broken up with the advent of the 
Controlled Materials Plan. 

The allocations provisions af- 
fecting steel apply to military 
orders only, but as one procure- 
ment official told THE IRON AGE 
“in times of war the term ‘mili- 
tary’ is relative, since practically 
all activity is in support of the 
military.” These provisions would 
not be practical in the event of 
all-out war, but they might have 
to be used. If time is available 
present plans favor a resumption 
of something resembling CMP. 
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Inland HI-STEEL 


makes your product 
lighter, stronger, longer lastin 
















REDUCE WEIGHT 

Because its high strength-to-weight ratio permits use of lighter 
sections, HI-STEEL makes possible important reductions in dead- 
weight. Less steel is needed per unit, enabling material savings 
up to 25%. 


‘:) INCREASE STRENGTH 


‘) High strength, low alloy HI-STEEL has nearly twice the yield 

4 strength of ordinary structural-grade carbon steel. It is also 
» superior in notch toughness, fatigue strength and abrasion resistance. 
! Because of its high strength-to-weight ratio, HI-STEEL provides 
greater strength with the same sectional thickness. 


INCREASE LIFE 


HI-STEEL lasts longer on the job. Its tight scale resists atmospheric 
corrosion four to five times as long as ordinary structural-grade 
carbon steel. It has been known to resist 12 times as much 
abrasion as ordinary structural-grade steel. 

And Inland HI-STEEL is easy to fabricate. It can be worked 
either hot or cold—punched, drawn, or otherwise fabricated— 
welded or riveted—with little or no change in shop practice. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
DEPT. 147200, 38 S. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write for Booklet 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Dav- 
enport, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New 
York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PROPERTIES OF HI-STEEL 
WITH ORDINARY STRUCTURAL GRADE CARBON STEEL 





Ulte Tensile Properties Inland Ordinary Structural 
(%"’ Plate) HI-STEEL Grade Carbon Steel 
i Yield Point (psi) 56,000 35,000 
$ Ultimate Strength (psi) 73,000 66,000 
Elong, in 8’’ (%) 25 25 
Endurance Limit 
Fatigue Strength (psi) 49,000 
Impact Resistance 
(Charpy impoct—ft. Ibs.) 
OTHER PRODUCTS: BARS «+ PLATES Temperature 
STRUCTURALS * SHEETS © STRIP * aan 
TIN PLATE* FLOOR PLATE * PILING © O° F 
RAILS * TRACK ACCESSORIES. —25°F 


—50° F 
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A single sample method for analysis of manga- 
nese bronze saves time, reagents and apparatus. 
Percentages of tin, lead, copper, iron, manganese, 
nickel, aluminum and zinc in samples can be ac- 


curately determined. Detailed step-by-step pro- 


cedure outlines technique to be followed. 


By C. GOLDBERG, Chief Chemist, 


New England Smelting Works, Inc., 
West Springfield, Mass. 


ANGANESE bronze samples are usually 
analyzed for copper, tin, lead, man- 
ganese, iron, aluminum and nickel. Zinc 

is taken by difference. The customary methods 
of analysis require considerable time because 
separate samples are used for tin, aluminum and 
manganese.' Also, the lead (usually determined 
electrolytically as lead dioxide) must be corrected 
for simultaneous deposition of some of the man- 
ganese as manganese dioxide. 

The advantages of using a single sample for 
the complete analysis of manganese bronze are 
quite apparent. Raviner? proposed a scheme 
whereby copper, lead, tin, iron and nickel were 
determined on a single sample, manganese and 
aluminum being done separately. The method 
has the disadvantages of (1) requiring platinum 
ware, (2) working with an unpleasant reagent 
(hydrofluoric acid), and (3) not eliminating 
manganese contamination of the lead dioxide 
deposit. It would also be desirable to include 
aluminum and manganese determinations in the 
single sample. The saving in time, reagents and 
apparatus in single sample procedure prompted 
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a study of possibilities in that direction. 
Recent contributions to the field of manganese 
bronze analysis may be so modified as to make 
possible a working procedure whereby copper, 
tin, lead, manganese, iron, nickel, aluminum and 
zine may be determined from a single sample. 
Briefly, the sample is dissolved with nitric acid 
and the tin filtered off as stannic oxide. The 
latter is dissolved with sulfuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid added, the tin reduced and titrated 
iodometrically. The filtrate from the tin oxide 
filtration is electrolyzed under conditions elimi- 
nating the interferences of manganese with the 
quantitative electrodeposition of lead as lead 
dioxide. The lead dioxide and copper plates 
are weighed. The solution is then diluted to a 
definite volume and aliquots are taken for the 
colorimetric determination of iron, manganese, 
nickel and aluminum. Zinc is taken by difference. 
The detailed procedure is as follows: Transfer 
a 1.00 g sample to a 150 ml beaker and add 15 ml 
ep nitric acid (50 pet). Cover the beaker and 
heat on the hot plate until the sample is com- 
pletely dissolved and all nitric oxide fumes are 
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Single Sample Analysis 


Continued 


expelled. Add 100 mi hot distilled water and 
boil the solution 30 min, occasionally adding hot 
distilled water to replace the water that has 
boiled away. Add some paper pulp and filter 
the hot solution through an 1l-em #44 Whatman 
or similar filter paper. Wash the residue three 
times with hot 1 pet nitric acid solution. Trans- 
fer the filter paper to a 500 ml Erlenmeyer flask 
and add 15 ml ep concentrated H,SO, of 1.42 
sp gr. 

Heat the flask over a hooded open flame until 
strong fumes of sulfuric acid are coming off. 
Continual swirling of the flask during heating 
will prevent spattering due to local overheating. 
Allow the flask to cool for 10 min. Carefully 
add 200 ml distilled water and 75 ml cp concen- 
trated HCL of 1.19 sp gr. Add 10 g of a suitable 
reductant for tin, such as test lead, iron or 
nickel.* For reasons discussed elsewhere, the 
author prefers the use of 15 pet antimonial lead. 
Stopper the flask with a 1-hole rubber stopper 
containing a bent glass tube, the other end of 
the tube being set into a flask or beaker contain- 
ing a saturated solution of sodium bicarbonate. 
Heat the solution in the flask to a boil and boil 
gently for 5 min. 


Cool Before Titration 

Transfer the entire assembly to a cooling tray 
and cool to approximately 10°C. Remove the 
rubber stopper, add some starch solution as an 
indicator and a few marble chips. Titrate imme- 
diately with 0.01 N iodine solution to a deep blue 
endpoint. The iodine solution should be prepared 
by dissolving 2.0 g cp KI in 50 ml distilled water 
and adding 1.2692 g cp I.. Shake well to dis- 
solve the iodine and dilute to 1 liter with distilled 
water. The theoretical titer of the iodine solu- 
tion is 0.000595 g tin per ml. To determine the 
actual titer, dissolve weighed quantities of ep 
tin in 100 ml ep HC1 solution, 50 pct strength. 
Add 25 ml ep concentrated HCl and 15 ml cp 
concentrated H.SO,, then add 60 ml distilled 
water. Reduce the tin and titrate as outlined 
above. 

The filtrate from the tin oxide filtration is 
electrolyzed at room temperature and 2 amp. 
Its volume should be approximately 150 mil. 
Cover the beaker with a split watch glass to 
minimize spray loss. Agitation is essential. 
After 30 min add 1 ml of cp H,.SO,, 50 pet 
strength, and 1 ml of 10 pect H,.NSO,H (sulfamic 
acid). Continue the electrolysis until all copper 
has been deposited, as shown by failure to plate 
upon a freshly exposed portion of the cathode. 
With the current remaining on, remove the 
beaker and wash down the electrodes with a 
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gentle spray of distilled water. Remove the elec- 
trodes and dry in the oven. The copper should 
be dried at 100°C for several minutes, the lead 
dioxide at 180° to 200°C for at least 30 min. 
Cool and weigh. The factor for lead in lead 
dioxide is empirical and should be determined 
for each laboratory. We use 0.8643. Under the 
conditions given above, manganese does not con- 
taminate the lead dioxide plate. The average 
manganese content of more than 100 plates was 
less than 0.001 pct. 


Take Colorimeter Reading 

The solution, after electrolysis, is transferred 
to a 250-ml volumetric flask and diluted to the 
mark with distilled water. Mix well and pipette 
a 10-ml aliquot (5 ml for iron above 2 pct) into 
a 250-ml volumetric flask. Add 1 ml cp concen- 
trated HCL and 25 ml of 10 pet KSCN (potas- 
sium thiocyanate) solution. Add 1 ml 38 pet 
H.O, (hydrogen peroxide) solution. Dilute to 
the mark, mix well, and read on the colorimeter 
after 5 min at 525 millimicrons. The colorimeter 
scale reading is referred to curves prepared by 
taking weighed quantities of electrolytic iron or 
definite volumes of a standard solution of cp 
ferric nitrate through the above procedure. 

An additional aliquot of 10 ml is pipetted into 
a 250-ml volumetric flask. Add 10 ml of 10 pct 
cp citric acid solution, then 1 ml of iodine solu- 
tion (25.0 g of KI dissolved in 50 ml distilled 
water, 13.0 g of pure I, added and the whole 
diluted to one liter with distilled water), then 
10 ml of cp ammonium hydroxide solution (1:1) 
and, finally, 6 ml of 1 pet alcoholic solution of 
dimethylglyoxime. It is important to add the 
reagents in the order given. Shake well and 
dilute to the mark with distilled water. Mix 
thoroughly and, after 5 min, read on the colori- 
meter at 525 millimicrons for nickel. The colori- 
meter scale reading is referred to a curve pre- 
pared by taking weighed quantities of cp nickel 
or definite volumes of a standard solution of cp 
nickel nitrate through the above procedure. 


Bring Out Permanganic Color 


Pipette a 25-ml aliquot (or 10 ml for man- 
ganese above 1.50 pct) into a 150-ml beaker and 
add 5 ml ep HNO, (1:1). Add 100 ml hot dis- 
tilled water and 15 ml of 0.33 pet AgNO, solu- 
tion. Add 3 to 4 g of cp ammonium persulfate 
and warm to full development of the purple per- 
manganic acid color. Allow to cool to room tem- 
perature, transfer to a 250-ml volumetric flask 
and dilute to the mark with distilled water. Mix 
well and read on the colorimeter at 525 millimi- 
crons for manganese. Refer the colorimeter 
scale reading to curves prepared by taking 
definite volumes of a standard solution of man- 
ganese (dissolve electrolytic manganese in nitric 
acid) through the above procedure. 


Pipette a 25-ml aliquot (10 ml if the aluminum 
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is greater than 1.7 pct) into a 200-ml volumetric 
flask. Dilute to the mark with distilled water 
and mix well. Pipette a 5-mi aliquot of the 
200-ml solution into a 100-ml volumetric flask. 
Make up the following solutions: (a) 10 pct 
benzoic acid solution in methanol, (b) a buffer 
solution made by mixing 470 ml of 29 pct am- 
monium hydroxide solution and 430 ml of glacial 
acetic acid. Cool to room temperature and adjust 
with acid or base to pH 5.25-5.35 when diluted 
1 to 20. Dilute to 1 liter. Also, make up a 1 pet 
gelatin solution by dissolving 3 g of gelatin in 
hot distilled water and diluting to 300 ml. The 
composite aluminum reagent is prepared by dis- 
solving 0.3 g of high purity aluminum in 200 ml 
distilled water and adding 60 ml of the benzoic 
acid solution. Dilute to 300 ml and add 300 ml 
buffer solution and 300 ml gelatin solution and 
shake. Let stand 3 days before using. The com- 
posite reagent is stable at least 2 months if 
stored in the dark. 


Scale Shows Reactions 


Add to the 5-ml aliquot in the 200-ml volu- 
metric flask 15 ml of the composite reagent. 
Place the flask in a water bath at 90° to 100°C 
for 10 min. Remove the flask and let stand at 
room temperature for 10 min. Dilute with dis- 
tilled water to the mark and read on the colori- 
meter at 525 millimicrons. 

The colorimeter scale reading is a measure of 
the iron and aluminum reaction with the organic 
reagent. Since the iron and aluminum colors are 
additive the known iron content is multiplied by 
0.366 and that value, located on a standard alu- 
minum curve, is deducted from the total scale 
reading. The remainder of the colorimeter scale 
reading is referred to the standard aluminum 
curve, prepared by carrying definite volumes of 
a standard aluminum solution (0.4 g pure alu- 
minum dissolved in 10 ml 70 pet HNO,, 5 ml 
38 pet HCL, and 15 ml distilled water and diluted 
to 1 liter) through the above procedure. 

Results, indicating the reliability and accuracy 
of the proposed procedure are shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

Because tin is not quantitativelv precipitated 
as oxide when more than 0.25 pet iron is present,5 
it is necessary to boil the solution for the stated 
period of time.* The tin oxide precipitate can- 
not be directly used for the gravimetric deter- 
mination of tin because oxides of antimony, ar- 
senic and phosphorus may be present. Also, the 
residue retains, after washing, small but signi- 
ficant amounts of copper. iron and zinc. 

The use of marble chips, prior to the iodom- 
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etric titration of the reduced tin, minimizes the 
possibility of air oxidation. A starch solution 
found to be resistant to organic growth for long 
periods of time may be prepared by dissolving 
2 g of “soluble” starch in a liter of boiling dis- 
tilled water. Add 6 g of NaOH dissolved in a 
little water. Allow to stand 1 hr and neutralize 
with 50 pet HCL (litmus paper). Add 1 ml 
glacial acetic acid. When cool, it is ready for use. 

The red color of the complex used for the 
colorimetric determination of iron is due to un- 
dissociated Fe (CNS)3. 9KCNS. 4H.O. Phos- 


RELIABILITY OF RESULTS 





Sample Cu Sn Pb Mn Al Fe Ni 
B. S. 62b° 57.39 0.96 0.28 1.29 0.97 0.82 0.27 
Single Sample Proc. 57.40 0.95 0.28 1.28 0.95 0.83 0.28 
Mn Bronze #1¢ 58.50 0.40 0.18 0.42 0.21 0.71 0.05 
Single Sample Proc. 58.52 0.41 0.18 0.43 0.22 0.73 0.05 
Mn Bronze #2¢ 63.00 0.22 0.10 3.10 3.50 2.95 0.69 
Single Sample Proc. 63.05 0.20 0.10 3.16 3.54 2.93 0.68 
Mn Bronze #3¢ 59.04 0.62 0.29 1.20 1.05 1.10 0.33 
Single Sample Proc. 59.08 0.63 0.28 1.22 1.07 1.10 0.35 
Mn Bronze #4: 59.19 0.88 0.32 0.33 0.89 1.25 0.28 
Single Sample Proc. 59.20 0.90 0.33 0.34 0.90 1.27 0.3 





@ Composition determined by regular methods— average of three determina- 
tions. 


> Bureau of Standards certified values. 


phorus interferes with the alkali thiocyanate 
colorimetric method for iron because of the for- 
mation of weekly ionized ferric phosphate. How- 
ever, if the phosphorus content is known, its 
interference may be calculated and allowed for.’ 
Hydrogen peroxide is used to prevent rapid fad- 
ing of the red color. 

The well-known nickelie dimethylglyoxime 
colorimetric method is both sensitive and accu- 
rate. A few erratic results were found to be 
caused by cloudiness in the citric acid solution, 
due to organic growths. The latter reagent 
should be freshly prepared each week and filtered 
when necessary. 

The formation of permanganic acid may be 
accelerated, if desired, by allowing a piece of 
platinum to remain in contact with the solution.® 
The platinum anode used in the copper-lead elec- 
trolysis has proven convenient for that purpose. 
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APPLIED HYDRAULIC THEORY 
Improves Casting Technique 


Controlling metal pouring to conform to the solidification rate 
has improved centrifugal casting output at Watertown Ar- 
senal. It also applies to ingots and sand castings. For applica- 
tion, a knowledge of the basic hydraulic principles involved 


is essential. 


yYARTIME work at the Watertown Arsenal 
A on the production of centrifugal castings 

demonstrated the validity of a new ap- 
proach to the problem of producing sound, high 
quality castings by this method. It seems also 
to illuminate several misconceptions on the flow 
of molten steel through nozzles. 

In the production of centrifugal steel castings 
of considerable length, taper and wall thickness, 
the problem of introducing molten metal to the 
spinning mold at the proper rate was very im- 
portant. Too rapid a rate led to hot tears and 
low physicals; too slow, to cold shuts. 

The proper rate of flow appeared to vary con- 
siderably throughout the pour. It was theorized 
that the amount of metal to be injected into the 
mold at any instant should change according to 
a curve expressing the amount of metal which 
would solidify in the same instant, after first 
establishing a molten layer which would exist 
throughout the pour. 

Field’s’ and Nelson’s’® formulas of solidification 
were found suitable in these determinations. 
Curve A in Fig. 1 is the type obtained from plot- 
ting the amount of metal solidifying per second 
against the percentage of the casting poured. 

The problem then resolved itself around the 
method or means of controlling the flow of molten 
steel through a nozzle at the predetermined yet 
variable rates. 

This was successfully accomplished by the 
application of hydraulics; specifically, the prin- 


The investigations reported in this article were made 
while the author was on active duty with the U. §&. 
Army, assigned to the Ordnance Dept. as Production 
Metallurgist at the Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, 
Mass. The opinions expressed are those of the author, 
and do not necessarily represent those of the Army Ord- 
nance Dept. 
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ciples of the flow of liquids through an orifice 
formulated as: V = c \/2gh and Q = ac \/2gh 
=aV. Here, V is velocity in ft per sec, g is the 
gravity constant, c is a constant, h is the head 
or height of fluid above discharge point in feet, 
Q is volume in cu ft per sec, and a is the area 
of the orifice in sq ft. 

A pouring-box as shown in Fig. 2 supplied the 
head of metal to control the flow velocity. The 


Quantity of metal per second 
a 





Percent of pour 


—Curve A shows the typical shape of a 

urve. Curve B is a plot of a pour 

g te deliberately varied to follow approx 
nate y the sh 3pe of Curve A 


head of metal in the pouring-box was maintained 
for an initial period by an incoming metal supply, 
then gravity feed assumed control and the pro- 
gressively lowered head provided the desired 
continually reduced flow of metal into the spin- 
ning mold. The change in rate is shown by 
Curve B in Fig. 1. 

By the above method, 5000 lb of molten steel 
were poured at a controlled rate through %-in. 
diam nozzles with improved results. Predictions 
of pouring rates and total pour times were pos- 
sible under varied sets of conditions and it was 
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FIG. 2—The shape of the pouring-box used in the 


controlled pouring rate experiments 


shown that the hydraulics formulas V = c \/2gh 
and Q = aV are applicable to the flow of molten 
steel through nozzles. The value of c¢ must be 
determined experimentally, as it varies with 
fluidity, temperatures and nozzle conditions. 

It should be pointed out that the design or 
shape of the pouring-box in relation to its vol- 
ume will regulate the head, and consequently the 
flow at any instant or stage of the pouring proc- 
ess. For illustration, several possible pouring- 
box cross-sections are shown in Fig. 3; all with 
identical volumes. Obviously, not only the initial 
head will vary among these shapes, but also the 
rate of change in head with discharge will differ. 





It is also readily apparent that additional 
control is gained by regulation of the third 
dimension in pouring-box design. This type of 
control was implied though not clarified by 
Debenham’ in a recent article. Similar thinking 
can be applied to the botton-pour ladle used in 
steel mill and foundry. 


Literature is Sparse 


Hydraulically, it is true that the same flow is 
obtained from the bottom or side of a vessel if 
the hydrostatic head is the same. So, it would 
seem that free flow of molten steel from the 
nozzle in the bottom of a ladle would also be 
according to V = ¢ \/2gh. Little on this subject 
is shown in literature and the latest reference’ 
shows a somewhat popular belief that the veloc- 
ity of molten steel from a nozzle varies with the 
square of the ferrostatic pressure or ferrostatic 
head. But from V = c \/2gh it can be seen that 
the velocity from the ladle varies as the square 
root of. the ferrostatic head; or, as the ferrostatic 
pressure, which varies directly as the head. This 
agrees with the work of Hite and Callinan’ as 
has just been brought to the attention of the 
writer by both Debenham and Soler. 

From the nozzle to the bottom of the mold or 
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to the stool, the metal acts as a free falling body. 
The velocity relationship is shown by the for- 
mula: V = V 2gs. Consequently, the velocity at 
which the molten metal strikes the mold bottom 
or stool is a summation of two velocities. If 
then, for example, the value of c in V = ¢ \V 2gh 
equals 1.0, the final velocity will vary directly as 
the square root of the total distance from the 
surface level of molten metal in the ladle to the 
stool. (See H in Fig. 4.) Then, V~\/H. 
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Continuing, according to mechanics of energy, 
F — 4%MV°* where F is impact energy, M is mass 
and V is velocity. It is-evident from this for- 
mula that F varies directly as V’ Since V varies 
as the square root of H, F varies directly as 


(\VH)? or H. Formulated, F~H. 

Therefore, if a ladle were increased 1/3 in 
height, the impact energy of the stream on the 
stool would be increased only by the amount that 
the increase in ladle height is proportionate to 
the total height. This appears more reasonable 
than the concept recently expressed‘ or misquoted 
which asserts that the impact value increased 
250 pet with a 1/3 increase in ladle height. 

It is believed that wider recognition and appli- 
cation of these hydraulic principles to the pour- 
ing of molten metal would improve control in 
rate of flow and consequent rate of mold fill. This 
was found true in the work at Watertown 
Arsenal. 

The same should be the case in the production 
of ingots. or sand castings for the principles are 
applicable if the nozzle (eroding or non-eroding 
type) is in a bottom-pour ladle, teeming pot or 
tundish, and if the orifice is a downgate or 
runner-gate in a sand mold. 
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CRITICAL FACTORS TO WATCH IN 
Investment Casting 


Many variables affect investment casting accuracy. Among these are 


melting and preparation of alloys, casting processes, removal of cast- 


ings from the investment, cleaning, straightening, finishing and inspec- 


tion, all of which are discussed in this second part of a two-part ar- 


ticle. Part I appeared in the July 6 issue. 


uIAAN 
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HE degree of accuracy attainable in an in- 

vestment casting is determined by the in- 

terrelationship of a number of major varia- 
bles. Some of these have been recognized and 
the means for offsetting them have been de- 
veloped. The practical precision inherent in any 
of the commercial investment processes can be 
predicted and controlled. 


The normal probable dimensional variation 
imparted to the cavities produced in the hot in- 
vestment mold is between 0.001 and 0.002 in., if 
suitable control has been exercised over the op- 
erations involved. The greatest size and shape 
variations usually occur in those operations which 
involve the preparation of the metal, filling the 
mold and finishing the castings. Although most 
or all of the variables are recognized and can be 
predictably anticipated for many parts in most 
alloys, many factors are beyond the immediate 
range of economical process control. These are 
essentially the inherent technical details, com- 
mon to all of the investment techniques, which 
result in the normal trade limits of precision 
being fairly constant. 


For nonferrous castings based on aluminum, 
magnesium or copper alloys, the commercially 
practical limit for most castings is + 0.002 in. 
per in. or fraction thereof. For all high tem- 
perature non-ferrous or refractory alloys and for 
all ferrous materials the present tolerance is + 
0.005 in. per in. or fraction thereof. 

Where the economics of the application justify 
other than what constitutes normal practice, ac- 
cording to the present trade concepts of usual 
techniques, somewhat closer tolerances may be 
held. This is also true where careful alloy selec- 
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tion has been made to obtain the best possible 
foundry characteristics for a metal suitable for 
the application intended. Such castings are ex- 
pensive, compared to the present normal per- 
piece price for parts which are held to the norma! 
tolerance ranges. 


Equipment used and the techniques employed 
in melting metals for investment casting have 
pronounced effects on the precision of the cast- 
ings produced, both with respect to dimensional 
accuracy as well as metallurgical uniformity. The 
most obvious considerations involve minimizing 
contamination of the melt with gasses, drosses, 
oxides, nitrides or slags. In addition, the change 
of alloy constitution through volatilization of 
constituents or through oxidation loss or slagging 
must be held within considerably closer limits 
than those acceptable to normal foundry and 
mill practices. 


Analysis Affects Tolerances 


Considerable latitude may be permitted in the 
alloy specified for use in any investment cast part. 
Where the tolerances of the part are to be closely 
controlled, however, it is usually imperative to 
maintain a narrow composition range within the 
stated specification, and control within that 
range, when possible. In sand foundries or com- 
mercial mills, fluctuations in chemical composi- 
tion are usually disregarded, as long as the prod- 
uct complies with the stated composition and 
physical properties. 

Alloys of aluminum, magnesium or copper are 
normally melted in gas or oil-fired crucible fur- 
naces. These should be designed to prohibit con- 
tact between the metal and the combustion gases. 
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POURING manganese bronze from a 60-lb induc- 
tion heated crucible furnace. 


For alloys which evolve toxic or troublesome 
fumes as well as those subject to rapid oxidation, 
protective hoods must be employed. Induction 
electric crucible furnaces are commonly used for 
melting high temperature copper base alloys, 
manganese bronze, silicon brass and beryllium 
copper. 

Furnaces of the latter type are being built to 
handle masses up to 800 Ib. While small when 
compared with equipment used for the gross 
metallurgical industries, the small metal charges 
are necessary at present for investment practices 
to permit proper integration with the balance of 
the production cycle. Itnduction crucibles seem to 
impart the best known metallurgical properties 
to small melts of metal suited for investment 
founding. 


Prepare Melt Carefully 


Various forms of carbon are furnaces have 
been extensively used to produce refractory and 
ferrous alloy castings. Limitations, chiefly in 
the size of melt which can be handled by arc fur- 
naces designed for the trade, as well as in the 
degree of metallurgical control which can be 
secured, are causing the increased substitution 
of induction or resistance heated crucibles for 
the arc furnace. For special work the inversion 
carbon arc furnace will undoubtedly be used for 
some time to come. 

Unless great care is employed in preparing a 
melt, pronounced dimensional variation will be 
encountered in the castings. Many alloys are less 
susceptible to shrinkage when they have been 
incompletely degased. This is attributed to the 
tendency of small gas bubbles to be precipitated 
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during the transition from liquid to solid, par- 
tially or wholly offsetting solidification contrac- 
tion. As the calculation of pattern size has in- 
cluded provision for contraction of properly 
processed, gas free metal, castings produced from 
gassy metal will be oversize as well as metallurgi- 
cally inadequate. Fluctuation in degasing treat- 
ment will be reflected in fluctuation of casting 
size. 


Lead a Possible Detriment 


Many alloys contain volatile elements, such as 
zine, which are easily lost during melting. Such 
alloys are difficult to control. Nominal alloy 
ranges for these types of alloys are broad because 
the difficulty of adhering to precise proportions 
is recognized. The solidification characteristics 
of such alloys are measurably different between 
the ranges of acceptable chemical composition. 
In the investment foundry, the difference between 
composition on the high side and the low may 
mean the difference between castings acceptable 
or rejectable on dimensional standards, the de- 
viation being often as much as 0.002 in. per in. 


There are alloys containing elements which 
produce inferior investment castings because the 
metal is sluggish, drossy or excessively active on 
contact with the hot investment. All alloys of 
copper or aluminum containing lead are unde- 
sirable from the foundry standpoint. Rarely, in 
a properly designed investment casting, is the 
use of such an alloy justified. The main reason 
for the presence of lead is for improved ma- 
chinability, except in those instances where bear- 
ing properties are requisite. 


Alloy Steel Easily Handled 


In a properly designed and produced invest- 
ment casting the amount of secondary or finish 
machining should be so slight that machinability 
should be an inconsequential factor in selecting 
the alloy for use. The reduction in finishing cost 
resulting from the presence of lead in the alloy is 
far offset by the increased per-piece cost due to 
high foundry scrap. An exception to this rule is 
encountered with red brass, or 85-5-5-5, which is 
not too troublesome to handle. 


Foundry characteristics of all straight carbon 
steels are decidedly inferior to those that apply 
to equivalent grades of low alloy steel. The 
slightly higher raw metal cost for the alloy is 
well offset by the increased yield of good castings 
and the improved detail and finish of the parts 
produced. This results in castings that cost less 
per piece than those made of straight carbon 
steel. 

Similarly, low carbon straight chromium steels 
such as type 416 are comparatively difficult to 
cast, when contrasted with the 18-8 chrome-nickel 
alloys. This is attributed in part to the activity 
of the high free chromium and nickel alloys in 
contact with the hot investment mold. These 
materials tend to pit on the surface due to the 
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Investment Casting 
a Continued 


formation of chromium oxide. Any tendency of 
an alloy to react with the mold or the atmosphere 
and form slags or oxides which resolve into pits 
in the surface or inclusions in the structure of 
a casting greatly limits its usefulness for in- 
vestment founding. 

Of the hundreds of alloys being investment 
cast, a few are particularly suited to the process, 
producing the highest attainable accuracy coupled 
with the most reliable physical, chemical and 
mechanical properties. In many instances, the 
alloys which have been the most desirable for 
other foundry applications are most effectively 
handled in investments. 

Both Dowmetal “C,” of the magnesium family, 
and Alcoa “356” of the aluminum family, are 
most widely favored for foundry purposes. In 
the investment technique they are often the only 
alloys which will permit production of the most 
precise and detailed casting desighs. 

In the copper family, silicon brass and beryl- 
lium copper are the most satisfactory for invest- 
ment forming. Less castable, but possessing de- 
sirable characteristics for specific applications 
are manganese bronze, phosphor bronze and red 
brass. Alloys which should be avoided are all 
brasses containing lead, aluminum alloys con- 
taining copper and zinc, and the highly active 
magnesium alloys. 


Stainless is More Fluid 


The most satisfactory ferrous alloy for the in- 
vestment foundry is the austenitic stainless, 18-8 
type. It is most fluid, least subject to change in 
composition during melting, least subject to gas- 
ing and entirely passive in contact with invest- 
ments. For general commercial use in parts 
not requiring the properties of stainless metals, 
either the 3100 or 4100 series should be specified, 
particularly to replace parts formerly made in 
straight carbon steel by other technologies. There 
are, in fact, few applications where the straight 
carbon steels are justifiably investment formed. 
Their poor fluidity, high chemical activity and 
gasiness result in the production of compara- 
tively unstable and inaccurate castings. 

In the application of the refractory, high tem- 
perature alloys, foundry characteristics are 
usually of minor consequence. Special properties 
of these compositions, used to fulfill a particular 
application which might not be otherwise pos- 
sible, make their use mandatory, regardless of 
the difficulty which might be encountered in 
casting. 

Four different investment casting techniques 
are now in use. Nearly every foundry uses two 
or more of these processes to handle different 
types of castings and alloys. Since the overall 
technology of the various foundries differs, it is 
impossible to make a positive comparative evalua- 
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LOADING flasks into a large centrifugal casting 
machine. Gas flame burning into the center metal 
distribution basin is for heating it sufficiently to 
avoid chilling the metal. 


tion of the several techniques without risking un- 
fair criticism of any one process. Where a 
foundry uses several casting techniques, it is un- 
deniable that, under a particular set of controls, 
one process will usually produce more accurate 
castings than another. For example, centrifugally 
cast clusters of small parts usually are more uni- 
form in size than the same clusters cast in verti- 
cal suction or static casting devices. However, 
metallurgical properties of the suction or static 
cast parts usually are more reliable than those 
obtained by centrifuging. 

The four casting processes are: (1) Pressure 
casting, usually by means of an inversion arc 
melting furnace to which individual molds are 
clamped for filling by inverting the furnace and 
mold, pressure being applied after the metal has 
drained into the mold cavities by compressed air 
ranging from 15 to 30 psi; (2) centrifuging, in 
which molten metal is fed to investment molds by 
the pressure developed from radial acceleration 
of molten metal poured into the central spinner 
basin, which has a limited tendency to segregate 
impurities of lesser specific gravity than the 
metal; (3) vacuum or suction casting, a system 
whereby air is withdrawn upwardly or down- 
wardly through the mold investment in advance 
of the metal being poured or drawn up into the 
mold by displacement pressure; and (4) static 
casting, which involves no special equipment, 
since the hot investment molds are poured and 
filled in precisely the same manner employed in 
other foundry techniques. 


The variation in size of investment castings is 
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attributed to variables which occur after the mold 
has been made and heated to the proper tempera- 
ture to receive the metal. Many of the varia- 
tions are due to fluctuations in metal composi- 
tion. The actual temperature of the metal as it 
enters the mold cavity, combined with the in- 
ternal temperature changes which occur when 
the metal contacts the investment, cannot be 
readily controlled in commercial practice to such 
a degree that size variations of the castings can 
be totally avoided. 

Where the desired pouring temperature of a 
steel casting may be 3150°F into a mold at 
1800°F, equipment used to measure metal tem- 
perature is rarely capable of accuracy closer than 
+ 25°F. Even though the molds may be re- 
moved from furnaces which are controlled to 
within 10°F of the desired heat, relatively slight 
variations in time required to fill the molds after 
removal from heat will be enough to cause meas- 
urable variation in size of the castings produced. 

Drop in mold or metal temperature of 100° to 
200°F can cause differences of more than 0.0005 
in. per in. which can amount, on a large part, to 
final size differences in excess of 0.002 in. The 
more sluggish the alloy is, as a rule, the more 
critical the pouring temperature. For this rea- 
son, importance of alloys possessing good fluidity 
and stability cannot be overemphasized if close 
control of dimensions is required. 

The final operations in producing investment 
castings have an important control of the uni- 
formity of the product. Once the metal has 
solidified, all subsequent processes can only re- 
move excess or rearrange the metal. Additions 





POURING a 20-lb melt of stainless steel into a 
centrifuge from a hand-held portable induction 
heated crucible. 
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Correction: In Part | of this article published in Tue 
IRoN Ace, July 6th issue p. 91, the frozen mercury pat- 
tern process mentioned is not in the laboratory stage. 
Two Cleveland, Ohio, companies, National Bronze & 
Aluminum Foundry Co. as well as Thompson Products 
Co. are using the “Mercast” process for quantity produc- 
tion. An article on this process was carried in THE IRON 


Acre, March 17, 1949, p. 94. Ed. 





CASTING of silicon brass, held to size and round- 
ness within 0.005 in. on a 1.225 in. diam. 


cannot be made. The finish operations begin 
with the removal of the castings from the flask. 
This must be carefully done to minimize distor- 
tion or breakage. Most ferrous and refractory 
alloy parts must be dipped in a molten caustic to 
free them from investment in cored sections. 

Castings then are separated from the cluster 
by removal of sprues, runners and gates. Band 
saws, friction saws, abrasive cutoff wheels and 
disks are used. Cutting of pieces adjacent to 
others must be avoided, so the layout of all 
clusters must be done with the need for provid- 
ing straight line access to the cutting machines 
observed. 

Rough castings are ground on wheels or sur- 
face belts to remove gross metal surpluses at 
gates, vents, risers or major flash lines resulting 
from investment failure. A preliminary inspec- 
tion is made to remove all obvious scrap parts 
resulting from misruns, investment chips, holes 
in the castings, etc. The remainder are finished 
by machine or hand filing, polishing, drilling, 
reaming, straightening and, when specified, sand 
blasting. 

The surface finish of the areas in contact with 
a good investment are as smooth as the surfaces 
commonly encountered in diecastings or pressed 
metal powder parts. The final surface finish is 
determined by the use of sand blasting to pro- 
vide a uniform matte finish to all surfaces of the 
piece. 

Finish operations usually include removal of 
all small metal droplets, attributable to air holes 
in the investment, fins and small flow lines. If 
the service of the part is not affected, and the 
appearance is not important, these minor super- 
ficial defects should be left; the castings will cost 
less. Where gated surfaces are to be finished 
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by machining, the cost is reduced if the rough 
cutoff gate is allowed to remain without attempt- 
ing to grind the surplus to the casting line. 

Special finish operations may include press 
straightening or stretching of castings to elimi- 
nate effects of casting stresses or minor distor- 
tion in shape due to pattern warpage. The degree 
to which most investment cast alloys, not in- 
herently brittle, can be bent without fracture is 
surprising. In properly melted and cast parts, 
no loss of ductility, compared with parts cast by 
other techniques, is encountered. 

Improved metallurgical techniques and closer 
control of alloy balance has overcome the brittle- 
ness and grain growth usually expected in cast- 
ings made in hot investment molds. Even the 
leaded copper alloys possess high elongation and 
shock resistance. With all alloys, foot presses 
equipped with dies and punches designed for each 
particular casting are often used to realign parts 
with uniform geometrical shapes. Circular parts 
can be brought and held to within 0.001 in. of 
size and roundness. 

Small cored holes usually are finished by pass- 
ing an undersized drill or reamer through or into 
them. This is not necessary when preformed 
precision ceramic insert cores have been used 
to produce the holes. By means of precision 
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THE RAISED NUMBERS on this meter number 
casting are cast 0.125 in. high and used without 
finishing. By inserting different letters and num- 
bers in the die, the same mold is used to produce 
short runs of a large number of different stamps. 


ground hollow cores, relatively long, straight, 
thin holes may now be produced in almost every 
alloy with no practical limit to the length v. 
diameter ratio. This technique can only be eco- 
nomically employed on parts involving extensive 
production runs. In special cases involving un- 
machinable alloys, this technique may be justified 
regardless of the number of parts needed; no 
other way of forming a small, accurate hole may 
exist. 

Many precision machining operations are per- 
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formed by the investment foundry, when suitably 
equipped. Finish threading, drilling, facing, 
grinding or tapping can be performed economi- 
cally during the foundry casting finish operations, 
thereby providing completely finished castings 
complete in all details, at a substantially lower 
cost than would be involved by having the parts 
finished by the customer. 

The economics of having the foundry do the 
finishing are favored by the fact that the foundry 
must be equipped with jigs and fixtures to check 
the patterns and final castings. These can often 
be employed without change to hold the parts for 
precision finishing. It is but slightly more diffi- 
cult to drill a hole to precise final size, assuming 
an alloy which is machinable, when using a cor- 
rect casting jig, than it is to rough drill it merely 
to remove surface roughness. 

Considerable reduction in casting price can be 
affected by cooperation between the designers 
and inspectors of the customer and the foundry 
in establishing standards for visual inspection. 
If the appearance is secondary in the part, all 
functionally sound parts should be used, regard- 
less of minor surface irregularities. This is not 
the case when acceptance standards have been 





BOTH ENDS of a finished silicon bronze elbow, 
ready for use, have been faced to within 0.001! in. 
of size, on approx |-in. diam. Threads were not 
cast, but chased with a die in a lathe. 


predicated upon the prior appearance of the part 
produced by machining solid stock or sand cast- 
ings or forgings. The surface of the investment 
casting will be as smooth as the grain size of the 
grit used to sandblast it, as well as the air pres- 
sure employed and time of blasting. 

Requiring the indiscriminate blasting of in- 
vestment castings merely to produce a pleasing 
superficial matte finish is detrimental to fine de- 
tail, letters or sharp corners, and should be 
avoided. The surface roughness of the cast and 
blasted part will never be less than 0.00025 in. 
The limits of the absolute cast tolerance are modi- 
fied in that order or more when all other variables 
have been adequately controlled. 
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New Materials 


And Techniques 


Covered at AES Convention 


HE 37th Annual Convention of the Amer- 

i ican Electroplaters Society and 4th Inter- 

national Electrodeposition Conference, held 
recently in Boston, provided a good bird’s-eye 
view of the progress of the electroplating indus- 
try throughout the world, as well as in the U. S. 

In addition, an extensive exhibit of plated 
products was shown, set up and contributed by 
various branches of the Society, illustrating the 
type of work being done by electroplaters 
throughout the country. A variety of papers 
covering technological advances in the industry 
were presented at the Educational Session. 

One paper, presented by J. E. Stareck, H. 
Mahlstedt and F. Passal, discussed the operating 
characteristics of a self-regulating high speed 
chromium plating solution, comparing it with 
the conventional chromic acid-sulfate solution. 
The new bath (THE IRON AGE, Feb. 16, p. 91) 
was shown to possess a number of advantages, 
among which are higher cathode current effi- 
ciency, increased plating speeds through use of 
higher current densities, greatly reduced stain- 
ing, ability to plate bright after current inter- 
ruptions, and much better covering power. 


Adhesion Is Atomic 


A. Brenner and Virginia Morgan presented a 
new method of measuring the adhesion of elec- 
trodeposited coatings. One of the important 
aspects of electroplating is the adhesion of the 
deposit. A poor deposit will flake, peel, or 
blister. The adhesive forces are essentially 
atomic in character and if the adhesion of a 
plate is high, rupture may take place elsewhere 
than at the interface, showing that the adhesion 
of the deposit is greater than the inherent 
strength of the basis metal itself. 


The new method involves electroforming a 


mushroom-shaped projection, or nodule, of cobalt 
which serves as a grip for detaching the coat- 
ing. The nodule is detached by means of a chuck 
and a strong spring. The force of detachment 
is measured in pounds per square inch. The elec- 
troformed nodule, about 1/16 in. in diam and 
about 1/32 in. high, is formed in about 3 to 4 
hr, and the complete test can be made in one day. 


Clean Odorless Baths 


A report was presented by K. L. Koessler and 
R. R. Sloan on the applicability of a nickel flu- 
oborate solution, containing about 7.5 oz per gal 
free boric acid, to the plating of stereotypes. A 
700-gal tank was run in production for 60 days. 
At the end of this time a complete change to 
fluoborate was made because of the ease of con- 
trol, high plating speed (0.005 in. in 7.5 min), 
economy of heating, anode and cathode efficien- 
cies, stability of pH, cleanliness and absence of 
odor in operation, low power and chemical cost 
and ease of control of pitting. 

A typical cycle of operating the nickel fluobo- 
rate bath is: (1) Alkaline cleaning; (2) rinse; 
(3) acid dip in 10 pct fluoborate acid at room 
temperature; (4) rinse; and (5) nickel plate in 
the fluoborate solution at pH of 3 with anodes of 
rolled depolarized nickel. 

The solution is made up by simple dilution of 
the concentrate, dummying and then filtering. 
For the first few days a little hydrogen peroxide 
may be used to prevent pitting, but this may be 
dispensed with. Current densities employed are 
70 amp per sq ft at 94°F and 7 v; or 90 amp per 
sq ft at 106°F and 8.1 v. Anode efficiency is 
almost 100 pct. 

The deposit is a matte finish in appearance with 
some lustre, somewhat below semi-bright plate. 
Experiments have shown that the solution gives 
some response to brighteners, but no extensive 





Electroplaters’ convention featured papers covering all aspects of current technology in the field. 
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An exhibit of plated products was shown, and discussions included AES research projects. 
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work has been done in attempting to produce a 
bright plate. There is no sludging and no slurry 
in making up the bath. Savings in operation have 
been estimated at about 75 pct in labor, which 
was formerly used in making solution additions, 
purifying and filtering; 60 pct in the cost of 
electric heating, which was formerly used and 
eliminated by operating at a low temperature; 
and 50 pct in the reduced mechanical costs. 

“Measurement of Surface Smoothness,” by 
H. L. Kellner, described measuring techniques, 
including (1) microscopic methods for surface 
examination by perpendicular viewing with 
oblique lighting parallel to and perpendicular to 
surface, and for examination of cut edges 
mounted in plastic, ground, polished, and etched 
by usual metallographic procedure, either per- 
pendicularly or at an angle to the surface; (2) 
tracer methods by the Brush Analyzer and the 
Profilometer, and comparison of results obtained; 
and (3) the replica method, both by comparison 
of replicas with Fax Film equipment and evalua- 
tion of replicas by Herschman apparatus. 


Replica Method Better 


One important factor in profile measurements 
is that the diamond point used tends to flatten 
out soft metals and give erroneous readings. The 
replica method consists of obtaining a plastic 
reproduction of the surface which can be visually 
inspected and, since it is free from the glare 
which accompanies a polished metal part, can be 
judged more accurately. 

The Zeiss interference microscope, which com- 
bines into one instrument the microscope and the 
interferometer, was discussed by A. G. Strang 
and F. Ogburn. With this instrument, the-height 
and depth of surface imperfections, such as fine 








scratches or microscopic nodules and pits, can be 
measured over a range of 2 to 80 microinches. 
The surface can be inspected with a magnifica- 
tion of 664X and can be scanned as with a micro- 
scope. Photographic records can be made of 
small areas about 0.009 in. in diam. No special 
preparation of the surface being examined is 
required. This tool has not yet been fully evalu- 
ated, but has important possibilities in the mea- 
surement of metal surfaces. 


Microroughness Covered 

Data were supplied by C. L. Faust on micro- 
roughness as revealed by Profilometer, Brush 
Surface Analyzer, and reflectivity measurements, 
as well as microscopic examination, before and 
after electropolishing and chemical polishing of 
steel, brass, aluminum base metals and nickel 
plate. The effects of chemical and electrolytic 
polishing in leveling or smoothing metal surfaces 
were also discussed, pointing out that even micro- 
roughness could be judged by eye, by its reflec- 
tivity, and that microroughness could be judged 
by eye, directly. The results of polishing or level- 
ing the surface by mechanical, chemical and 
electrolytic means were compared, showing that 
non-mechanical methods often produce better re- 
flectivity and remove microscopic debris and non- 
metallic particles left by mechanical polishing. 

Mechanical, chemical, and_ electrochemical 
methods of leveling were reviewed by G. W. 
Jernstedt. The fundamental factors affecting 
leveling with periodic reverse current plating, 
such as the PR cycle, current density, thickness 
of deposit, agitation, solution composition, addi- 
tion agents and contamination, were described. 
Special consideration was given to the elimina- 
tion of buffing in the appliance and automotive 
fields by polishing the base metal in the flat and 
by providing increased leveling in the plating 
bath. The effect of leveling with the PR process 
on orange peel resulting from drawing opera- 


BARREL PLATING installation 
with 14x36 in. Bakelite cylin- 
ders and Monel cylinder 
equipment for cleaning. 
Photo courtesy of Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co. 
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tions was noted. Leveling is advantageous with 
heavy deposits. 

PR plating and its effects upon the leveling 
of deposits in the plates were summarized as 
follows: (1) The more sacrificial the cycle, that 
is, the longer reverse or deplating periods, the 
better the leveling action; (2) the higher the 
current density, the better the leveling effect, as 
for example, the optimum in a copper cyanide 
solution is from 50 to 75 amp per sq ft at 150°F; 
(3) the heavier the deposit, the greater the level- 
ing effect, although the rate of improvement de- 
creases after a certain point, the optimum being 
between 0.001 and 0.002 in.; (4) agitation by 
air is recommended, rather than by mechanical 
means, and greatly improves leveling; and (5) 
there is nothing critical regarding solution com- 
position except to keep the solution at its maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


Impurities are Harmful 

Organic and metallic impurities have a dele- 
terious effect on leveling and should be removed. 
Applications of PR plating shown included auto- 
mobile bumpers, record stampers, etc., illustra- 
ting the elimination of nodules in heavy plates 
and the more uniform crystal structure obtained. 

“Surface Contour and Leveling,” by A. H. Du- 
Rose, W. P. Karash and K. S. Willson, treated 
leveling with consideration of mathematical ap- 
proaches, including atomic-force characteristics. 
The relationship between thickness of the deposit 
and leveling for various solutions was discussed 
and results were given to demonstrate methods 
for evaluating the relative contribution of “flow- 
ing” and “cutting off” metal in buffing. 

It was concluded that all electroplates produced 
some leveling effect, and pointed out that some 
aberrations might be found .which could be 
caused by excessive roughness of the deposits in 
a nickel solution (for example, if the thickness 
were excessive or if the solution were improperly 


PR CONTROLLER for Wes-X 
bright copper plating instal- 
lation. Photo courtesy of 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning 
Co. 
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operated) rather than by absence of leveling 
effect. With acid copper, zinc and tin deposits, 
the throwing power into small recesses was often 
greater than over larger open areas. To some 
extent, this microthrowing power would depend 
upon the placing of the anode. 

Some results were quoted on an investigation 
into buffing three types of nickel deposits—gray, 
high chloride gray, and semi-bright. It was 
found that semi-bright was easiest to buff. In 
a comparison of buffing of copper, nickel and tin, 
it was found that nickel was buffed by a cutting 
or dragging-off action of the buff; copper and 
tin by plastic flow. An important element in 
buffing is the use of the proper polishing powder 
or medium, which must have a higher melting 
point than the metal being buffed. 

M. B. Diggin covered results of electropolish- 
ing in various solutions. In 10 and 20 pct sul- 
phuric acid solutions, no leveling effect took 
place. In a sulphuric-phosphoric-water solution, 
there was calculable leveling. In a solution of 
66 pct sulphuric acid, there was a slight leveling 
or pelishing effect. 

Metal finishing by abrasive tumbling was the 
subject of a paper by H. M. Goldman. Informa- 
tion was presented on tumbling techniques in- 
volving the use of abrasives where actual cutting 
down of metallic surfaces is desired. Production 
and experimental operations were described. 

Among the details covered were the purposes 
of the medium; to form the abrasive component 
or carrier, and the separation of the parts to 
prevent them from marring each other during 
the tumbling operation. The ratio of work to 
medium was generally calculated by volume, 
ranging from 1 work to 2 medium up to 1:10 
The total load should take up 60 to 70 pct of the 
barrel space. 

The softer the action required in tumbling, the 
larger the load, whereas the harder and more 
severe cutting action would take place at barrel 
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loads under 60 pct of capacity. This is because 
the longer slides give the most cutting action, 
and the length of slide is greatest at the diameter 
of the barrel. 

Speed of rotation is very important, low speeds 
giving slow action. High speeds give rapid action, 
but risk marring of the work. The speed of rota- 
tion chosen depends upon a number of elements 
in operations: Size, shape, and type of the metal 
part; the type and size of the media; the temper 
of the barrel; and the finish required. The speed 
range is governed by the size of the barrel, the 
optimum peripheral speed being from 100 to 200 
fpm with the limit of rotational speed at 70 rpm. 


Barrels are cylindrical or polygonal. The action 
of the cylinder is the smoothest, but of the poly- 
gon the more rapid. The most common barrels 
in use are from 80 to 36 in. in diam and octagonal 
in shape. The barrels may be unlined for rough 
work, or they may be lined with hard maple 
blocks, rubber, or synthetic materials. 


The chemicals used in tumbling have several 
functions: Cleaning the work; cushioning to pre- 
vent the work from marring; and protection 
against rust in later storage. It is difficult to 
generalize on the various times necessary for 
different operations because the range is so wide, 
depending upon the type of work and the finish 
required. For example: De-burring may take 
from 15 min to 12 hr; grinding, from 8 to 48 hr; 
and polishing, from 15 min to 16 hr. Applica- 
tions for barrel finishing or tumbling were cited. 

Factors in the choice of abrasive belt polishing 
equipment, heads and belts were discussed by 
E. E. Oathout. Case histories were presented, 
giving details of the procedure used and the ad- 
vantage gained in lower cost and higher rates of 
production. The advantages of abrasive belt 
polishing over conventional set-up wheels were 
stressed. 


Research Carefully Planned 


G. M. Cole described the work of reporting on 
research projects initiated by the AES. The first 
step in a research is to comb the literature com- 
pletely, eliminate duplications and irrelevant ma- 
terial and then to make a correlated abstract of 
all the remaining material which is pertinent to 
the project. 

The next step is to plan the work, laying out 
the methods, technique and equipment and, lastly 
but very important, the limiting conditions for 
the research. During the research, progress re- 
ports are submitted, which may be any of three 
types: (1) Complete and ready for use; (2) par- 
tial, not yet ready for application but subject to 
interpretation and adoption for individual use; 
and (3) incomplete, requiring further work in 
order to clarify and complete-the job. 
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It is important to understand that none of the 
AES research projects is intended to solve spe- 
cific problems of the individual plant; any such 
solution would be purely fortuitous. Their pur- 
pose is simply to place in the prospective users’ 
hands a description of the means and the neces- 
sary information to enable them to solve their 
own specific problems. 

W. A. Wesley presented a very clear and lucid 
explanation of the aims and purposes of research 
of all kinds, as well as the present program of the 
AES, in a paper entitled “Why Pay for Porosity 
Research?” 

It is estimated that there are at this time 
about 123 laboratories in the United States doing 
some research of one kind or another on electro- 
deposition. Why, then, is it necessary for the 
AES to undertake additional research, when 
there are so many others already in the field? 
It is because the other laboratories are not en- 
gaging in the type of work which the projects 
of the AES intend to cover. 


AES Research is Broad 


There are three types of research work in gen- 
eral: (1) Fundamental—basic or scientific; (2) 
applied, industrial or what may be called techni- 
cal; and (3) control, testing and evaluation, in- 
cluding improvement or development of special 
processes. 

Only about ten out of the 123 laboratories are 
engaged in the first class of research, namely, 
scientific work. The balance are active in tech- 
nical work or improvement in processes or meth- 
ods. The AES has planned its projects on broad 
scientific lines for general application, purposely 
avoiding any attempt to settle individual prob- 
lems; these can be better left to the industrial 
laboratories. 


Dr. Wesley cited as an example the present 
research on porosity in deposits, the causes of 
which are still unknown and which, consequently, 
needs continued fundamental research to develop 
new approaches and new forms of attack. How- 
ever, considerable progress has been made to 
date, including the following: (1) A knowledge 
of the permeability of nickel; (2) a knowledge of 
the effect of thickness of deposit on permeability, 
in which it was found that thickness of deposit 
definitely reduces the permeability of the electro- 
plated coating; (3) a comparison of the perme- 
ability of electrodeposited and wrought solid 
metals; (4) permeability changes on exposure to 
corrosion; (5) permeability v. weight losses and 
the time involved in the perforation of foils; (6) 
hydrogen in nickel deposits v. thickness of layer; 
and (7) porosity v. permeability. 

Loss in weight under corrosion does not paral- 
lel permeability in causing porosity. Porosity is 
due to permeability and not merely to loss in 
weight. Progress to date has been so significant 
that a new project is being set up to expand the 
work. 
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Argentine Steel Plant 


NEARS 100,000-TON CAPACITY 


Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, III 





By A. W. GREGG 


Consulting Engineer, 


Argentine’s steel producer, ACINDAR, has increased its yearly tonnage from 


3500 metric tons 7 years ago to a proposed 100,000 tons in 1950. Local labor 


was recruited and trained while steelmaking facilities were planned, built, 


and expanded. American firms supplied technical advice and personnel. 


N ARGENTINA, more buildings and struc- 

tures are supported by reinforced concrete 

than structural steel. This building prefer- 
ence has resulted in a tremendous demand for 
steel reinforcing bars. The principal producer 
of this product is the Industria Argentina de 
Aceros, located at Rosario, S.A. This 7-year-old 
company is familiarly known by the name “Acin- 
dar,” a contraction of parts of the words mean- 
ing “Steel Industry of Argentina.” Its tonnage 
record of steel shipped since the start of opera- 
tions is shown in the accompanying table. 

With the exception of a few engineers and 
supervisors, the 700 men on the payroll at 
Rosario were recruited locally. Most are young 
men from the farms. They are largely of Span- 
ish and Italian ancestry. When the plant was 
started, every man had to be trained for his job. 
Today there is a capable and highly intelligent 
staff operating the openhearth and rolling mill. 

Two 35-ton (metric) basic openhearth fur- 
naces supply the steel for the rolling mill. Plans 
for a third furnace are now being prepared. 
Originally the ingots made by the company were 
5x5x35 in. They weighed 245 lb and were bottom 
poured. The present ingots are 10x10x72 in. 
These weigh 2000 lb and are top poured. 
Plans are now being made to pour 12x12x74 in. 
ingots weighing 3000 Ib. 

Ingots are rolled on a 23-in., three-high mill 
to 5, 4, 3, and 2-in. billets. The billets are rolled 
in a 10-in. mill. As molds are now poured diffi- 
culty is encountered in stripping with pouring 
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This is believed to be the last article written by Mr. 
Gregg before his death on June 8. Publication was de- 
layed for clarification of some of the material from 
Argentina —Ed. 





pit crane. Cars to transport ingot molds, and a 
stripper, are now being built. These will speed 
up the operations in the pit. 

Two No. 7 Whiting cupolas were installed in 
March of this year, adjacent to the openhearth 
furnaces. The cupolas are equipped with com- 
plete mechanical makeup and charging equip- 
ment. Cupola hot metal will be used to supply 
40 to 50 pct of the charge in the openhearth fur- 
naces. The major portion of the cupola charge 
will consist of baled steel scrap. The carbon con- 
tent of the metal as tapped will vary from 2.60 
to 2.90 pct. Openhearth furnace output will be 
increased about 30 pct as compared with oper- 
ations using an all cold charge. 


Because there is no overhead crane on the 
openhearth charging floor, cupola metal is de- 
livered by a crane on the pit side of the furnace 
through a door in the back wall. This novel 
method has worked out satisfactorily. 


An ingot mold foundry will shortly be installed 
in a building, now under construction, adjacent 
to the openhearth building. This foundry is now 
being engineered by the Whiting Corp. of Har- 
vey, Ill. Capacity is planned for 16,000 metric 
tons per year. Of this, 1600 metric tons will be 
ingot molds. The heaviest ingot mold will weigh 
2 metric tons. Miscellaneous gray castings will 
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Argentine Steel Plant 


also be made in this foundry. 

A new steel foundry for maintenance opera- 
tions at Rosario and the new plant at Villa 
Constitucion will be installed in the near future. 
The melting department will have 6-ton side- 
blow converters, operated with a basic lining of 
local magnesite. Cupolas will supply the molten 
charge for the converters. Capacity in excess 
of that required for castings will be used to pour 
ingots to supplement the openhearth furnace 
production. Plans for the steel foundry are also 
being prepared by the Whiting Corp. 

Another major project to be undertaken in 
1951 will be a malleable fittings foundry. There 
is a serious shortage of malleabie iron pipe fit- 
tings in Argentina. When the new rod mill at 
the Villa Constitucion plant is completed, the 
mill at Rosario will be scrapped, and the building 
which it now occupies will be used for the new 
malleable foundry. Present plans call for a 
capacity of 200,000 metric tons per year. 

The new steel mill at Villa Constitucion, when 
completed, will be the most modern steel plant 
in South America. It will be located in a small 
town about 40 miles from Rosario. The property, 
originally farm land, consists of 350 hectares 
(approximately 865 acres) located on the Parana 
River. Ocean-going vessels will be able to deliver 
ore and other materials onto the company’s dock. 





RAW MATERIAL STORAGE: On the raw material 
side of the openhearth, charges of scrap and lime- 
stone are loaded onto charging cars. 


Two Corby 40-ton revolving cranes with 90-ft 
booms have already been installed. 

Three major departments of this steel mill 
are now under construction. Two of the mills, 
the wire mill and the Morgan mill, will start 
operating this year. Rolling mill raw material 
will be steel from Rosario and imported semi- 
finished steel. 

The power plant, a large warehouse, the engi- 
neering office building and several small auxiliary 
buildings have been completed. Also completed 
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MATERIALS HANDLING: A 15-ton American built 
overhead crane carries hot metal from cupolas to 
the openhearths. 


is a small hotel on the property affording modern 
living quarters for 20 engineers. 

The wire mill will start operations in August 
of this year, and will have an annual capacity of 
60,000 metric tons. The products will be gal- 
vanized wire, nails and barbed wire netting for 
fencing. 

The electric galvanizing plant was built by the 
Wean Equipment Corp. of Cleveland and the 
Meaker Construction Co. of Chicago. It has a 
capacity of 30,000 metric tons per year. The 
wire drawing machines were made by the Aetna 
Standard Engineering Co. of Youngstown. Elec- 
trical equipment was furnished by Westinghouse 
and Clark Control Co. of Cleveland. 





MODERN CUPOLAS: Cupolas are completely 
mechanized. They supply the iron for the 40 to 50 
pet hot metal charge in the openhearth. 
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STEEL TONNAGE RECORD 


Annual Tonnage 
| (Metric Tons) 


1943. 3, 506 
1944 12,963 
1945 11,389 
1946 15,724 
1947 23,603 
1948. 34,998 
1949. 55,870 
1950 100 ,000* 


The Morgan mill will start during the latter 
part of December of this year. It will have an 
annual capacity of 250,000 metric tons. It will 
produce skelp, round bars, wire rods, squares and 
sections up to 4 in. Electrical equipment was 
furnished by the International General Electric 
Co. 

In June, 1951, a continuous buttweld pipe mill 
being built by the Aetna Standard Engineering 
Co. will be put in operation. The estimated 
annual capacity of this pipe mill is 120,000 metric 
tons. Its output will later be increased to 200,- 
000 metric tons by the addition of more stands 
and a new type flying shear. Pipe will be made 
varying in size from *% to 4 in. Electrical equip- 
ment is being furnished by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee and Clark Control Co. 
of Cleveland. 

The power plant, which has been completed, 
has a 5000-kw turbo steam generator furnished 
by Westinghouse. The capacity of the power 
plant will be ultimately doubled. 

Plans for future extension of plant now being 
developed in the engineering department, include 
a 600,000 metric ton blast furnace, four 150-ton 
opernhearth furnaces, and new blooming and 
billet mills. A fleet of ore boats will be built to 
bring ore from the West Coast of South Amer- 


METAL POURING: Hot iron is poured from the 
cupola holding ladle into the openhearth transfer 
ladle. 


ica. They will be unloaded directly onto the 
company docks. 

Since Argentina is seriously in need of devel- 
oping its steel industry, it is aiding and protect- 
ing Acindar by prohibiting the importation of 
steel into the country. Republic Steel has been 
acting as a technical adviser to Acindar for 
several years. Some Republic engineers are 
working in the Acindar engineering department. 

During 1949, the company built homes at both 
Rosario and Villa Constitucion in the close 
vicinity of the plants, to be used by employees. 
Wages of all employees were increased 40 pct 
during 1949. Also, stock with a value of about 
a half a million pesos was distributed as a bonus 
to some 85 key men. The basis for this distribu- 
tion was length of service and employee effi- 
ciency. Dividends paid during the last 2 years 
have amounted to 35 pet annually. 


Machining of 
Typewriter Castings 


ORONA portable typewriters include sev- 
eral gray iron and aluminum castings, 
and good tooling expedites their machin- 

ing. One of these cast parts is a gray iron 
typebar segment. These parts are machined 
two at a time on a Warner & Swasey turret 
lathe, shown in Fig 1, with two segments held 
in an air-operated chuck for these machining 
sequences. This operation follows facing of 
the back and drilling of two holes that provide 
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locating surfaces when turning and facing. 

Turret tools, having carbide inserts, face 
two steps, turn the side of the step and cut a 
chamfer. A rear cross-slide tool then cuts a 
circumferential slot having parallel faces. At 
the bottom of this slot, it is necessary to pro- 
duce a radius to fit a wire of circular section 
that is thicker than the slot. This wire is bent 
to fit an are and becomes the fulcrum point 
for typebars. To cut the radius for the wire, a 
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Novel Machining 
Continued 


tool made as shown in Fig 2, is used in the 
front toolpost of the closs-slide. 

This tool cannot be fed to depth through 
the circumferential slot, hence the chuck is 
stopped and the tool is fed to depth between 
the two segments, so as to enter the slot from 
the end of the segment at the precise point 
necessary for the cut. The chuck is then ro- 
tated one or two revolutions at low speed pro- 
vided by a special two-speed motor for making 
this cut, which is a light one because the tool 
is slender and might be broken if a higher 
speed were used. With this setup, 100 segments 
an hr are machined. 





FIG. 1—Setup for machining two cast iron typebar 
segments in the air operated chuck of a Warner 
& Swasey turret lathe. A tool on far cross-slide 
makes an undercut wire groove after a back tool 
cuts the slot itself. 


Segments then are transferred to special pur- 
pose milling machines that cut the 42 radial 
slots one at a time, each piece being indexed 
automatically by the special fixtures between 
cuts. The latter are produced by a circular saw 
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FIG. 2—This special tool is used in the setup shown 
in Fig. |, for cutting a circumferential wire groove 
of 0.098 in. diam in typebar segments. 
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or milling cutter that is fed downward in mak- 
ing the cut, the segment being horizontal with 
the indexing axis vertical. Several machines 
are used on this slotting because it requires 
12 min per piece to cut the 42 slots in each. 
One man tends several machines, however, 
because they run through their cycle auto- 
matically and stop, needing only to be loaded, 
unloaded, and re-started by the operator. 


Segments for sublevers are aluminum cast- 
ings and are much larger than the cast iron 
typebar segments. After some preliminary op- 
erations, these castings are clamped, two at a 
time, in a special indexing fixture on a Brown 
& Sharpe No. 000 milling machine, as shown 
in Fig 3. The fixture indexes automatically 
before each of the 42 slots is cut and then is 
fed automatically into the cutter which turns 
continuously but is not traversed. Cimcool 
coolant is fed in a stream from a pipe above 
the cutter. The cycle is automatic and re- 
quires 24% min for two segments. Three ma- 
chines are tended by one operator who merely 
loads and unloads the fixtures and starts the 
cycle. 
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FIG. 3—Radial slots are cut in two cast aluminum 
sublever segments held in this indexing fixture on 
a Brown & Sharpe milling machine, the work being 
fed into the cutter on the arbor at right. 


Each of these sublever segments also re- 
quires a circumferential slot, this being cut 
across a top face. Slotting is done on a vertical 
spindle milling machine equipped with a hori- 
zontal fixture that holds four segments spaced 
90° apart. Slots are cut by 24 duplicate carbide 
tools spaced around a holder at the required 
radius, the holder being carried by the spindle 
of the machine. Cuts are made as the fixture 
is fed upward slowly into the rotating cutters 
until a slot 4% in. deep is produced in all four 
segments. 

The bottom of this slot also requires an 
undercut for a wire and it is produced by four 
tools set at required depth between segments 
and in a single slow turn of the tool holder. 
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Fast Move in Ore 


Caracas — Action is being 
speeded to bring iron ore out 
of U. S. Steel’s fabulous lode in 
Venezuela. Venezuela’s Inter- 
Ministerial Commission has 
stamped its approval on the cor- 
poration’s plan to move the ore 
out via the Orinoco River. 

The favorable recommenda- 
tion now goes to Junta, a top- 
level military triumvirate, who 


will render final decision. Junta 
is expected to go along with the 
recommendations of the com- 
mission. 

U. S. Steel plans to move the 


ore down the Orinoco from 
a point 94 miles from the mines 
by seagoing ships up to 40,000 
tons. Dredging the river is ex- 
pected to cost much less than 
the 275 mile, $113 million rail- 
road which had been favored in 
some circles. 





heceive Army Contracts 


Washington—The Army Dept. 
as awarded two contracts to the 
Russakov Can Co. of Chicago for 
he supply of 812,500 5-gal steel 
irums at a total cost of $1,454,375 
Other Army contracts include 
onstruction of ten 585-ton steel 
barges by the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock at $406,250, 
nd the supply of 210,000 cartridge 
ases by the Norris Stamping & 
fg Co., Vernon, Calif., for 
501,900. 
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eight Car Deliveries Rise 


New York —June U. S. freight 
hr deliveries were 3874 against 
193 in May and 9121 in June 49, 
nounced the American Railway 
ar Institute. As of July 1, order 
ecklog was 40,585 cars. 
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Military Demands Soon to Hit Industry 


When the orders start to roll business-as-usual will be out 


. - » Doubtful voluntary allocations can stand gaff ... May 


need controlled materials plan—8y Tom C. Campbell. 


New York—Military demands to 
back up our global commitments 
to defend against aggression and 
to support the war in Korea will 
soon hit the domestic scene with a 
bang. The needs will be known 
soon—so soon that congressional 
appropriations may be a slow sec- 
ond. 


Civilian Orders to Wait 


Anyone who expects that busi- 
ness will continue as usual when 
the orders start to roll forget his 
primer. There is no possible way 
to give top ranking orders for war 
the right of way and still make all 
the butter the people want. 

Within the next several weeks 
it is expected that steel mills and 
manufacturing concerns will begin 
pushing back civilian orders. No 
outright eliminations can be ex- 
pected as long as an all-out war is 
not the outlook. 


Back to Washington 


But there is plenty of evidence 
from 1940 and 1946 to indicate 
that soon those who want the so- 
called luxuries that seem to be 
available only in the United States 
will have to wait for them. The 
pipelines of appliances, cars and 
other gadgets and badges of free 
economy will be cleaned out if the 
Korean War lasts more than 6 
months. 

Those who previously had ex- 
perience in Washington directing 
voluntary allocations will find 


themselves back there again— 
perhaps this week. Just how big 
a job they will have is no secret. 
They had it before. This time it 
will be a cross between the es- 
sential civilian allocations of the 
post war period and the early war 
days in 1941-42. 

Whether the voluntary allocation 
setup can stand the gaff in the 
next few months remains to be 
seen. It will depend on how much 
the military order and how much 
defense officials will demand that 
trucks, freight cars, pipelines, 
jeeps, farm implements and other 
assets be treated as major prefer- 
ential items. 


Direct Orders Mean Speed 


Since defense people will in 
many cases be the same men who 
have had brutal experience with 
allocations, it is clear this week 
that the going will be rough for 
civilian demand—if it conflicts 
with military or auxiliary orders. 

Someone has to be responsible 
for the swift passage of rules to 
give defense orders first call on in- 
dustry. As it stood a week or so 
ago steel firms were doing all that 
was asked of them to give a green 
light to what they thought was 
important. But allocations and di- 
rect war and material orders 
okayed by defense people are the 
only way things can move fast to 
support the war front—and also 
the way that will put a crimp in 
business-as-usual. 

Some people in the know are al- 
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—— INDUSTRIAL SHORTS 


NAVY CON TRACT S—tThe 
Navy Dept. has awarded two 
engine contracts totaling $33,- 
652,401 to the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Div., UNITED AIR- 
CRAFT CORP., of East Hart- 
ford, Conn. Other contracts in- 
clude: Worth Steel Co., Clay- 
mont, Del., 796.6 tons of steel 
plates; and Norris Stamping & 
Mfg. Co., Vernon, Calif., 141,714 
cartridge tanks. 


TAKES OVER—Federated Met- 
als Div. of AMERICAN 
SMELTING & REFINING CoO., 
New York, has acquired the 
business of White Bros. Smelt- 
ing Corp., Philadelphia produc- 
ers of Certificate brass ingot, 
phosphor copper and smelters 
of copper bearing materials. 
The entire personnel of White 
Bros. is being retained. 


CONSOLIDATING—tThe entire 
plant and property of the Cin- 
cinnati Planer Co., Oakley, Ohio, 
has been acquired by the KIRK 
& BLUM MFG. CO., Cincinnati 
dust and fume control manufac- 
turers. Kirk & Blum’s five 
warehousing and manufacturing 
facilities throughout Cincinnati 
will be consolidated in the Oak- 
ley plant. 


SEEKS MANUFACTURER — 
Announcement has been made 
by THOMAS F. RUTLEDGE, 
c/o S. Shamash & Sons, Inc., 
91 Wall St., New York, that a 
Belgian producer of a piece of 
railroad equipment, the Loco- 
pulseur, used to switch freight 
cars up to 250 tons, is seeking 
a manufacturer in the United 
States. The American firm 
would manufacture the item for 
this country, Mexico and the 
Philippines on a license and 
royalty basis. 


NEW PIPE PLANT—Operation 
has begun in the new $2 million 
plant of the ALABAMA PIPE 
CO., Anniston, Ala. It is mak- 
ing high pressure pipe for 
water mains and has three cen- 
trifugal casting machines in 
operation. 


TRUCK AGENT—The Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago manufacturer of electric 
industrial trucks, has appointed 
INTER-STATE INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT CO., Kansas City, 
as its representative. The newly 
organized sales firm is headed 
by Earl R. Calvin. 

Sf 
ORDER OF MERIT—Dr. Ar- 
thur M. Wahl, scientist at the 
Research Laboratories, WEST- 
INGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP., Pittsburgh, has _ been 
awarded the company’s highest 
honor—the Westinghouse Order 
of Merit. 


P. A. OFFICERS — Roy W. 
Pitts, purchasing agent for the 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, has 
been installed president of the 
PURCHASING AGENTS’ 
ASSN. OF GEORGIA. C. H. 
Held and Graham Mitchell are 
vice-presidents; P. J. Rogers, 
secretary; and W. H. Bryant, 
treasurer. 


MANUFACTURER’S' REP. — 
Wickwire Bros., Inc., Cortland, 
N. Y., has named the JOHN J. 
GILLIS CO. its New England 
representative for all its prod- 
ucts, including insect wire 
screening, poultry netting, mis- 
cellaneous nails and brads, and 
manufacturers low carbon wire 
of all kinds. 


ADDING FACTORY — The 
SOUTHERN CHAIN & MFG. 
CO., which maintains a ware- 
house and sales office in Birm- 
ingham, has announced that it 
will lease or build a factory 
within the next 3 months to 
manufacture industrial and com- 
mercial chain. 


EASTERN OUTLET—National 
Broach & Machine Co., Detroit, 
has appointed the TRIPLEX 
MACHINE TOOL CORP., New 
York, as sales representative for 
all domestic business in this 
area. F. P. Harrigan, Newark, 
N. J., will continue as represen- 
tative on all export sales in the 
New York area. 
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ready expecting that a more strip. 
gently controlled materials play 
will be necessary within 3 months. 
They point to the large voli me of 
war goods that must be mace, the 
heavy requirements for revived es. 
sential civilian needs and the jp. 
cessant demand from the domestic 
front as people recall their preyi- 
ous experiences. 

If CMP comes, the same stee! 
and other industrial officials who 
did such a good job in the last war 
will be available. They will not 
have time to volunteer; they wil! 
be drafted by acclamation. (re 
thing is certain to those who are 
watching every angle of the pre. 
ent emergency—a full blown do. 
mestic boom is just not possible 
now. At least as far as new pro- 
duction is concerned. 


AFL and ClO Plan Harmony 
Talks to Narrow Policy Breach 


Barriers to unity still exist .. 

Some relenting of factions seen. 

New York—Merger talks to close 
the AFL-CIO schism will be held 
among union hierarchy starting 
July 25. The same roadblocks of 
disagreement on policy that con- 
tinued the breach still exist. Bu 
that negotiations were agreed upa 
at all signals that the labor fx 
tions may be willing to do some 
budging on stubbornly held posi 
tions. 


“Not So Fast” 


Strife was always caused in pa 
harmony talks when the CIO it 
sisted on quick establishment 
working unity and alliance in » 
litical machination, while the Af 
condemned CIO philosophy 
premature. They insisted that (! 
aims were not feasible until # 
ternal unity had been achievé 
The CLO’s cleanup of communi 
campaign may make the Al 
more amenable. 

CIO President Philip Mur 
has asked the institution of a jd 
standing committee to develop ! 
tensified labor cooperation. 
ceptance came from John L. Le® 
the machinists and railroad tra 
men unions. The AFL, in effé 
said “not so fast.” It will # 
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its views at the coming talks. Dele- 
gations will be headed by Murray 
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curity Resources Board chairman 
W. Stuart Symington in Washing- 
ton last week. Ina joint statement, 
Mr. Green announced that a com- 
mittee of nine would plan for 
emergency mobilization of labor. 


Official statements imply business-as-usual . . . But PA's turn 


about in buying policy ... Blame uncertainties over military 
needs while Washington decides—B8y Bi// Packard 










































































living, which means that higher 
prices mean higher wages—auto- 
matically. 


PA’s Busy as Bees 


In the metals field purchasing 
agents have been as busy as bees. 
Swarming on steel sales offices has 
had little effect because current 
production has been booked for a 
long time, and steel producers are 
increasingly reluctant to book ton- 
nage too far ahead until a clear- 
cut plan of distribution is doped 
out. 

But buying of nonferrous metals 
has been heavy during the past 
week. This quickly resulted in 
higher prices for lead and tin. The 
action in lead was somewhat of a 
surprise since lead stocks had been 
considered good and recent im- 
ports have been at a rate almost 
equal to domestic production. Un- 
doubtedly, reports that the govern- 
ment would change its mind and 
stockpile lead during the second 
half of the year touched off some 


Wings Into War Clouds 


nonths. Mand AFL President William Green. 
ume of Meanwhile labor was all unity at 
ce, the a special emergency policy and plan- 
ved es. [ning talks held with National Se- 
the in- 
omestic * 
i Wave of Inventory Buying Reported 
ne steel 
als who 
last war 
Will not 
hey will 
n. One . 
iia eat New York — Some purchasing 
he pre: agents who had been highly skepti- 
cia del cal of any forward buying for in- 
possible ventory have done a _ complete 
ew pre turnabout since the shooting 
started in Korea. This has caused 
an upsurge in demand for many 
y commodities, from raw materials 
to finished goods. Although the 
each pressure is stronger on items 
ist .. Bgthat had been known to be in 
seen. short supply, items which had been 
; to close latively easy are now feeling it 
be held Plenty. 
starting Heavy buying by industry has 
locks of een reported during the past week 
hat cog” such varied commodities as 
cist. Bugg ™etals, rubber, paper, sugar and 
eed upamertain chemicals. In addition, 
abor fagg”ten the retail figures are in, they 
do son ll show that consumers have been 
eld. posi rushing in to buy such items as 
new and used cars, appliances, 
hylon goods and some foodstuffs. 
They Don’t Believe It 
ad in pas 
clo img Of course this is in conflict with 
hment da°ticial = “business-as-usual” _ state- 
ce in paggments from government and indus- 
the AFg’'Y: The reason is simple. The 
ophy people who do the buying just 
that Cl lon’t believe it. That goes for the 
until i private consumer as well as the in- 
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eustrial purchasing agent. Actions 
words—and 
hey are on a buying spree. 

Government and industry have 
his one thing in common: they 
vould both like to prevent a con- 
sumer stampede on scarce items. 
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tion. MM ther wants another round of 
-L. Leva tly inflation. In addition to the 
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Wages are now tied to the cost of 
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San Diego — Warplanes on 
furlough at storage bases will 
be readied for combat under the 
terms of an $8 million contract 
awarded to the Douglas Air- 


craft Co. by the Air Force. The 
contract entails work on an un- 
specified number of B-26 bomb- 
ers. Superfortresses off-duty at 
the Davis-Monthan Air Force 
Base, outside Tucson, Ariz., will 
get similar treatment. 





forward buying by firms that had 
been operating almost on a hand- 
to-mouth basis in a weak market. 

Other nonferrous metals had 
been showing consistent strength 
for several weeks. The Munitions 
Board says it definitely has not in- 
creased its stockpile buying of non- 
ferrous metals except copper. Cop- 
per reserves have been low and con- 
sumption high, but June shipments 
were the highest in more than 2 
years. 

One thing is sure—the buying 
of the past week has not been mea- 
sured against immediate produc- 
tion requirements. It has been 
precautionary buying measured 
against future uncertainty. It is 
based on fear that military re- 
quirements will be large enough to 
cause severe shortages. 

This precautionary buying will 
continue until Washington decides 
what and how much is needed, who 
is to make it, and how materials 
are to be distributed. Meanwhile, 
industry is playing it safe. 


German Steel at High Rate 


Frankfurt, Germany—Steel pro- 
duction in Germany was at an an- 
nual rate of 11,300,000 metric tons 
during the first half of 1950. This 
was the highest for any similar 
period since the end of World War 
Ul. 


British Steel Output Hits Record 


London—British steelmakers set 
an all-time production high with 
8,300,000 tons for the first half of 
1950, bettering the first half of 
1949, former record period, by 
351,000 tons, reported the British 
Iron and Steel Federation. June 
was also a record month in whicn 
an annual rate of 16,249,000 tons 
were produced. 


Opens Alloy Research Unit 
Chicago—Research facilities for 
the development of custom tailor- 
ed alloys for industry have been 
opened by Specialloy, Inc., at their 
Chicago plant. The firm will also 
produce high strength, high tem- 
perature alloys for advance design 
equipment. 
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Malleable Castings Output to Gain in ‘50 


Industry spokesmen predict 850,000 ton shipments for 15 pct 


gain .. . Business excellent . . . High automotive production 


helps ... See quick growth with war—B8y Bi// Lloyd. 


Cleveland — While 
the malleable castings industry 
like most other industries will be 
materially afiected by develop- 
ments in shipments this 
year are expected to total about 
850,000 tons, a 15 pct increase 
1949, industry spokesmen 
predicted this week. 


outlook for 


Korea, 


over 


Basis of Prediction 

Factors prompting this predic- 
tion include the following: (1) 
Business at the moment is excel- 
lent according to industry sources. 
Following an upturn in orders in 
January, backlogs have been build- 
ing up gradually, accompanied by 
an increase in monthly shipments. 
(2) Average work week in the 
malleable industry in June was 
40.1 hrs as compared to 32 hrs a 












* Revised. 
+ Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 








* Revised January through December, 1949. 
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OPEN HEARTH 

Period Percent of 

Net Tons Capacity 
January, 1950. . 7,131,519 96.5 
February 6,142,178 92.0 
March. . 6,747,680 91.3 
Ist Quarter. . 20,021,377 93.3 
acaanece 7,314,733 102.2 
"May... 7,597,837 102.8 
tJune.. . 7,217,002 100.8 
t2nd Quarter ot 22,129,572 102.0 
t1st 6 months. . 42,150,949 97.7 


January, 1949........ 7,289,865 101.2 
February............ 6,635,765 102.0 
March... .. . 7,476,139 103.7 
Ist wae. ‘ 21,401,769 102.3 
April... ; ‘ 7,017,712 100.6 
BAY SAwitee 6,891,293 95.6 
June .. 5,956,402 85.4 
2nd Quarter. . . 19,865,407 93.9 
Ist 6 months. . . 41,267,176 98.1 
 néaedenssccécns ee 73.8 
IE on ccs, or vel 6,103,326 84.7 
September......... 5,994,100 86.1 
3rd Quarter... .. 17,406,486 81.5 
9 months.......... 58,673,662 92.5 
Octeber.......... : 814,618 11.3 
November........... 3,806,870 54.6 
December........ 6,953,653 96.7 
4th Quarter........ 11,575,141 54.2 
2nd 6 months 28,981 ,627 67.8 
Total........... 70,248,803 82.3 


year ago. (3) Operating rates 
are higher with malleable foun- 
dries in the East averaging 70 to 
90 pet of capacity and in the West 
80 to 100 pet. Several are operat- 
ing at more than 100 pct of ca- 
pacity. (4) Employment in the 
industry has been increasing. Ac- 
cording to industry sources em- 
ployment in May was substantially 
higher than the January level. 

Statistics on first-half  ship- 
ments are not yet available but 
indications are that they will show 
an increase over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Another factor is the continued 
increase in production of pearlitic 
malleable which has_ increased 
about 50 pct since 1945 and is 
presently higher than in any pre- 
ceding year. Production of this 


STEEL PRODUCTION (ingots and Steel for Castings) 


As Reported to the American Iron & Steel Institute 


type this year is expected t. top 
1949 production by 20 to 25 j.ct. 
Demand from specific majo, seg. 
ments of the malleable market 
shows no sign of letup. Record. 
breaking production of automo. 
biles and trucks means good busi- 
ness for malleable founders spe. 


cializing in automotive re uire- 
ments. Car and truck production 
normally accounts for about 53 


pet of the industry’s 
nual output. 


averave ap- 


With War—Growth 


Railroad producers, another im 
portant market, indicate a con- 
tinued improvement in the outlook 
and it is believed that total ton- 
nage for building will be sub. 
stantially greater than 1949. 

Requirements of the agricultural 
implement industry are holding up. 

If the situation in Korea turns 
out to be a preliminary to a major 
war, the malleable castings busi- 
ness will mushroom. Military ve- 
hicles require large number of 


malleable castings and tonnage re- 
quirements for spare parts as re- 


BESSEMER ELECTRIC TOTAL Calculated 
——- aa Weekly Number 
Percent of Percent of Percent of Production of Weeks 
Net Tons Capacity Net Tons Capacity Net Tons Capacity (Net Tons) in Month 
379, 252 80.6 419,601 71.9 7,930,372 93.9 1,790,152 4.43 
255 , 565 60.2 395,502 75.0 6,793,245 89.1 1,698,311 4.00 
265, 56.5 473,630 81.1 7,487,036 88.7 1,690,076 4.43 
900 , 543 65.9 1,288,733 76.0 210,653 90.6 1,727,111 12.86 
407,909 89.5 490 030 86.7 ,212,672 100.4 1,914,376 4.29 
437,006 92.9 517,044 88.6 ,551,887 101.3 1,930,449 4.43 
406 ,944 89.3 506 , 983 89.7 8,130,929 99.4 1,895,321 4.29 
1,251,859 90.6 1,514,057 88.3 24,895,488 100.4 1°913,566 13.01 
2,152,402 78.3 2,802,790 82.2 47,106,141 95.5 1,820,879 25.87 


Note—The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capaci ties of 1,668,287 net tons open hearth, 106,195 net tons Bessemer and 131,786 net 
tons electric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,906,268 net tons; based on annual capacities as of January 1, 1950 as follows: 
tons, Bessemer 5,537,000 net tons, Electric 6,871,310 net tons, total 99,392,800 net tons. 


408 , 552 92.6 498 ,973 96.1 
379,698 95.3 478,479 102.0 
430,176 97.5 495,481 95.4 
1,218,426 95.2 1,472,933 97.7 
404,095 94.6 374, 358 74.4 
400,741 90.9 306 , 956 59.1 
349, 196 81.8 199,058 39.6 
1,154,032 89.1 880 ,372 57.7 
2,372,458 92.1 2,353,305 77.6 
300, 236 68.2 175,535 33.9 
355,335 80.6 264,110 50.9 
350, 282 82.2 253,553 50.5 
1,005 ,853 76.9 693, 198 45.0 
3,378,311 87.0 3,046 ,503 66.6 
rr ne one 113,729 21.9 
172,270 40.3 243,989 48.5 
396,075 90.0 378,496 73.0 
568 , 345 43.4 736,214 47.8 
1,574,198 60.2 1,429,412 46.4 
3,946,656 76.0 3,782,717 61.9 


Note—The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,626,717 net tons open hearth, 99,559 net tons Bessemer 
tons electric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,843,516 net tons; based on annual capacities as of January 1, 1949 as follows: 
tons, Bessemer 5,191,000 net tons, Electric 6,112,890 net tons, total 96,120,930 net tons. 
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197,390 100.4 1,850,427 4.43 
,493,942 101.6 1,873,485 4.00 
,401,796 102.9 1,896 , 568 4.43 
093,128 101.6 1,873,494 12.86 
796,165 98.6 1,817,288 4.29 
, 598,990 93.0 1,715,348 4.43 
, 504,656 82.2 1,516,237 4.29 
,899, 811 91.3 1,683,306 13.01 
,992,939 96.4 1,777,848 25.87 | 
784,831 71.0 1,308 , 785 4.42 
,722,771 82.3 1,517,556 4.43 
,597,935 83.6 1,541,574 4.28 
, 105,537 78.9 1,455, 106 13.13 
,098 476 90.5 1,669, 192 39.00 
928 ,347 11.4 209, 559 4.43 
, 223,129 53.4 984,412 4.29 
728,224 94.8 1,748,467 4.42 
,879,700 §3.2 980, 190 13.14 
,985, 237 66.0 1,217,558 26.27 
,978,176 81.1 1,495, 554 52.14 
and 117,240 net 
Open hearth 84,817,040 net 


Open hearth 86,984,490 net 
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placements could be substantial. 

At the moment malleable cast- 
ings producers report no raw ma- 
terial problems of any consequence. 
Thus far they are getting adequate 
supplies of iron and scrap. 

To meet a possible emergency 
the malleable industry is ade- 
quately equipped to produce at 
least a million tons of castings a 
year as a result of the expansion 
and modernization in the past sev- 
eral years. 


Washer Sales at Near Record 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Household 
washers are being sold at a rate 
close to the industry’s all time high 
of 1948. Washers sold so far this 
year passed the 2 million mark 
early this month, according to pre- 
liminary estimates announced by 
H. P. Nelligan, president of the 
American Laundry Manufacturers 
Assn. The total for slightly more 
than half this year is two thirds 
that of 1949 when 3,033,106 were 
sold. 


Order 400 Liaison Planes 


Washington — Recent adoption 
of the Cessna 305 single motor 
plane as an official reconnaissance 
plane, designated the L-19A, has 
been followed by an Army order 
for 400 planes. Including parts 
and equipment the order totals 
around $5 million. 

Military production will be fitted 
into present commercial output 
schedules but first military deliv- 
eries are asked for December. The 
contract is to be completed by the 
end of 1951. 


Start on Alabama Pipelines 


Birmingham — J. W. Goodwin 
Engineering Company of Birming- 
ham has contracts for construc- 
tion of natural gas distribution 
systems in 68 Alabama towns and 
cities to be connected to the new 
$32,000,000 gas pipeline being con- 
structed by Southern Natural Gas 
Company from Mississippi gas 
fields to Aiken, S. C. Cost of the 
68 distribution systems is esti- 
mated at $45,000,000. Work on 
some has already started. 
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Fabricators, Business Revives, Steel Scarce 


Midwest fabricators operate at up to 100 pct capacity .. . 


Prices up in past 4 months, backlogs good but steel short... 


Business in early ‘50 was weak—BSy Gene Beaudet. 


Chicago—Structural fabricators 
in this area have witnessed the re- 
vival of sounder business after the 
carly 1950 and 1949 letup and are 
now operating at up to 100 pct of 
capacity. Sour note in the midst 
of plenty is the scarcity of steel, 
structural shapes, sheets, plates, 
and wide flange sections. 


Picks Up to 100 Pct 


In the past 4 months prices have 
improved considerably and noses 
are turned up at jobs that will not 
bring a good return. Backlogs are 
now stretching to about 4 months 
and one fabricator here reports a 
33 pet increase over 1949, which he 
expects to average out for the en- 
tire year as 25 pct over 1949. 

Another firm that last March 
had restricted its bidding because 
of poor prices and was limping 
along at 65 pct of capacity is today 
working at 100 pct and owns an 
impressive backlog. Generally, ex- 


tended backlogs, good prices, and 
appreciable number of jobs await- 
ing dids are reported. 

These past months of quicken- 
ing activity are in contrast to 
bleaker days in January °50 after 
industry had felt business sink in 
the second and third quarters of 
1949 and shelved many plans for 
expansion. Industry kept a wary 
eye on improving conditions to de- 
termine their permanence. 


Bare Pickings 

Early this year a large part of 
new construction undertaken was 
of the institutional type. Struc- 
tural shapes were plentiful and 
salesmen were actively selling not 
merely taking orders. Industrial 
contracts let for industrial, com- 
mercial and highway construction 
in the first 3 months of 50 became 
more numerous. Fabricators en- 
tered into intense competition. 


Many refrained from bidding, 


May Finished Steel Shipments 
As Reported to the American Iron & Steel Institute 
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others took losses to get work, and 


June and now sold out, structurals 





chemical grade. Imports w-re 


some breathed lightly because they were among the last steel items to nearly double that amount. sup 
were able to break even. tighten up. In greater shortage It was the first time since | '4) mil 
s 3 are wide flange sections and one that the new supply exceeded ¢ )p- unl 
Steel in Scarcity eastern producer shipping here sumption in any sizable amount. Tur 
Now fabricators are not con- stopped taking third quarter orders Prewar consumption just about oe 
fronted by too-few contracts but 5 weeks ago. equalled imports. But from 140 tor 
they cannot get all the steel they Two weeks ago the same was through 1948, the new supply ‘op- b 
need to fill these lettings. Mill de- true for standard structurals. An- ped consumption by about 1,760, bri 
liveries on structural shapes ex- other outside producer’s Chicago 000 tons. Presumably this was ish 
tend about 4 or 5 months and area tonnage is sold out on struc- used to build up industrial stocks ng: 
plates are almost as critical as turals and reinforcing bars for the and the national stockpile. ae 
sheets. A few fabricators report rest of the year. A large tonnage . hers 
losing jobs because companies re- carryover is expected at the end of Study Subgrade Ore how 
fuse to wait for deliveries and turn the third quarter. Some mill men During the war about 310,000 sue 
to other fabricators who might foresee the structural shortage tons were mined domestically and des 
have steel. edging up to the critical stage of acquired by the Metals Reserve Co. and 
First put on allocation by local flat rolled products by the end of Of this, about 60,000 tons went fur 
mills for the third quarter last the year. into domestic channels. The re- Eric 
maining 250,000 tons was admit- 
® s # ss tedly subgrade but in an emer- Sol 
Washington Weighs Chrome Supply in Crisis gency would be better thin MA 
nothing. The Bureau of Mines has its 
War could disrupt or sever Philippine, Turkish supply ... been testing a method of grinding Eri 
and mixing subgrade ores with han 
Russia halts exports ... Industry needs at least 650,000 tons higher grade imported friable. Un- in 
... Marshall Plan money helps—8y Kar/ Rannells. published reports indicate that pan 
this has been fairly successful. V 
Washington—Trouble in the Far would raise this figure accordingly. : was 
East has started government of- While America uses about 48 Russia Cuts U. S. Off new 
ficials weighing, literally and fig- pet of world chrome ore production, About 90 pct of U. S. imports Ebe 
uratively, the domestic stocks, it mines only about 2 pct of its during the first 3 postwar years of } 
needs, and supply sources of normal needs. Highest domestic was supplied by six countries — Lan 
chrome ore—a vital ingredient in production, spurred by war needs, Union of South Africa, 701,300 tair 
alloys and heat and corrosion re- reached 62,000 tons. Postwar aver- tons; Russia, 676,800 tons; Cuba, offic 
sistant steels. age was 2500 tons. 475,700; Philippines, 422,000 tons; 
aie . . In 1948, U. S. consumption was Turkey, 290,100 tons; and South- Plai 
U. S. Production Minor roughly 780,000 tons—353,000 tons ern Rhodesia, 269,800 tons. C 
Domestic production is a neg- of metallurgical grade, 292,000 of Russian exports of chrome to sha’ 
ligible factor in meeting needs. refractory grade, and 135,000 of this country had risen steadily has 
Russia, a former major source, has from 27,000 tons in 1942 to a rec- and 
cut off all chrome ore exports to ord high of 352,000 in 1948. But Oth 
this country and the national Russian shipments dropped to mak 
stockpile supply is too scant to be about 95,000 tons in 1949, mostly and 
more than a feeder during a during the first quarter. Through cilit 
prolonged period of emergency April 1950 none at all had been chil 
such as war. received. mat 
Outbreak of full-scale war could ‘ , k 
disrupt, if not sever, supplies from Hot Spot Location lars 
two other major sources, Turkey This decrease by Russia has are 
and the Philippines, which have been partially offset by increased and 
shipped the U.S. more than a fifth Turkish ore exports which rose app 
of its postwar imports. from 52,000 tons in 1947 to 200,000 p 
: s tons in 1948 and 227,000 in 1949. M 
Mines Only 2 Pet Turkey thus becomes the second N 
With national consumption biggest U. S. supplier of chrome chi 
about 750,000 tons, maintenance of ore, whose 1949 shipments were its 
steel production at the 100 million surpassed only by South Africa 23 | 
ton level would require at least with an average of 230,000 tons for bus 
650,000 tons and any upward fluc- the past 3 years. pla: 
tuation in demand for alloy steel Two ailments beset the Turkish for 
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supply. Known reserves could be 
mined out within a dozen years 









'4) . 
=~ unless new mines are developed. 
mae Turkey has an unfavorable loca- 
bout tion to Communist or satellite na- 

1940 tions. 

1p Marshall plan money has al- 
760.. ready been used to step up Turk- 

wd ish production by providing min- 
die ing, roadbuilding, and other equip- 

ment for mine development. Of- 
ficials are also studying plans on 
how to help other U. S. suppliers. 
0.000 such as New Caledonia and Rho- 
ae desia. Modern equipment, financial 
om and technical assistance may be 
went furnished. 
vn, iy trie Forge Co., Subsidiary 
mer. Me Sold to Expansion-Minded Group jay 
than New York—Erie Forge Co. and A ‘4 
s has its wholly-owned subsidiary, the 
ding Erie Forge & Steel Co. is in the Armco Celebrates Birthday 
with J hands of a group of industrialists Middletown, Ohio—Last week Armco Steel Corp. threw a birth- 
 Un- and businessmen who plan ex- day party here and invited the whole county to come have some 

that pansion. fun. Come they did—more than 40,000 enjoyed themselves ’til the 

il. Virtually all of the capital stock last whistle blew. 
was bought for $4,500,000 by the Armco’s first cornerstone was laid here 50 years ago. Since 
new owners, headed by E. Richard then the destinies of the town and the company have been molded 
ports Ebe and Mortimer S. Gordon, both together. 
years of New York City, announced E. H. It was a great outing for the kids. But their enthusiasm 
niall Lang, Erie president. He will re- hardly surpassed that of the adults, some of whom did the same 
1,300 tain his post with his associate things as the kids—except with more gusto. 
_ officers. This grass roots party toid more than words what Armco thinks 
ons, ha of the people in its community, and vice versa. 
outh- Plants and 100 Acres Helping serve guests in photo are Charles R. Hook, chairman 
One of the largest Diesel crank- of board (in apron), and W. W. Sebald, president, on Mr. Hook’s 
1e to shaft producers in America, Erie left. 
adily has five acid openhearth furnaces 
1 rec- and plants covering 100 acres. 

But Other equipment includes steel- McKees Rocks Rail Car Plant Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. The plant 
d to making, heavy forge, steel foundry, ‘ site is 11 miles north of Pitts- 
\ostl) and heat treating and testing fa- To Become Multi-Industry Center burgh on the Ohio River. 

‘ough cilities. The plants also have ma- New York—Sold to a syndicate le one 
been chine shops for rough and finished for reportedly more than $2 mil- Inquiries Coming In 
machining. lion, the 100 acres of Pressed Steel Space exists on the property for 
Expansion plans involve adding Car Co.’s shutdown McKees ‘Rocks, two or three large firms and a 
large forge presses. Erie products Pa., plant will be leased and sold dozen or more smaller ones, said 

has are shafting, Diesel crankshafts, by its purchaser to transform it the syndicate in disclosing that 
eased and rotor forgings for turbine into a settlement of varied indus- inquiries had been received from 

rose apparatus and generators. try under its new name, McKees steel fabricators and two auto 
10,000 - i Rocks Industrial Enterprises. firms seeking manufacturing quar- 

1949. PMMI to Meet in Hot Springs Equipment and machinery of the ters. adie Steel caadinaal 
cond New York—The Packaging Ma- railroad freight car plant will be that it had shut down and sold the 
rome chinery Mfrs. Institute is planning sold. plant because car orders were in- 
were its annual meeting for September Headed by Leonard Morey, of sufficient, the industry had surplus 
frica 23 to 26 in Hot Springs, Va. The the Morey Machinery Co., New capacity, and because large sums 
is for business meeting and industry York City, the syndicate also con- would have been needed to renovate 
planning conference are scheduled sists of the McBeth Machinery Co., the plant for successful competi- 
rkish for September 25 and 26. Pittsburgh, and Charles Samuels _ tion. 
Ace & July 20, 1950 113 

















Viewing the News from 


“The Great Unknown’’ 


HE stock market is fumbling 

furiously in an effort to assess the 
effects of the Korean “police action.” 
Within a 10-day trading period after 
the invasion of South Korea 25.4 
million sheres—a daily average of 
2.5 million shares—were traded on 
the Big Board. The Dow-Jones Aver- 
ages lost 16.25 points and approxi- 
mately $5.5 billion were lopped from 
the values of the securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

To meet an obvious interest, one 
of the big statistical services imme- 
diately prepared an elaborate analy- 
sis showing the behavior of various 
industrial groups before, during, and 
after the Second World War. Al- 
though this service did not tell its 
subscribers that the pattern would be 
repeated, here was the factual ma- 
terial from the record for anyone 
who felt that the Third World War 
had started; that industry and secur- 
ity values would repeat the experi- 
ence of the war that ended in the 
late summer of 1945. 

For what it is worth in anticipat- 
ing the future, 379 large companies 
representing 34 industries raised 
their net income during the period 
1940-45 by 26 pct above the level of 
1939. The best wartime perform- 
ance, in terms of earnings, was re- 
corded by shipping and shipbuilding, 
railroad equipment, and_ aircraft 
manufacturing in the order named; 
the poorest by gold mining, metal 
containers and cement. The steel] in- 
dustry raised its net during the war 
years by 60 pct. 

Stock marketwise the rails did bet- 
ter than the industrials, showing an 
appreciation of 33 pct against 21 
pet. The owner of utilities found 
his stocks selling at approximately 
the same level at the end as at the 
beginning of the war. When the 
Germans threw in the sponge in 
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The ECONOMIC SIDE 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 
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May 1945 steel stocks on the aver- 
age were worth about 10 pct more 
than they were when Hitler invaded 
Poland. 

On the basis of the record the 
speculator who wants to make a 
killing this time should load up 
with rubber tire, shipping, coal, fer- 
tilizer, and particularly air trans- 
port companies. He should get rid of 
his gold, tobacco and nonferrous 
metals stocks. 

The trouble with this advice is 
that it assumes the solution of the 
great unknown. Is this another world 
war similar to the struggle which 
ended in August 1945? The safest 
answer to this question is an em- 
phatic negative—at this time. The 
Soviet has never deliberately com- 
mitted itself to a shooting war, ex- 
posed the home land, or jeopardized 
the political tenure of the Com- 
munist Party. It has always fought 
through stooges, with a wide-open 
door for face-saving retreat. There 
is no reason for believing that Joe. 
at the ripe age of 70, will deviate 
from this strategy. 

The Pentagon hopes to increase 
total menpower under arms by 300,- 
000-500,000 men. Taking the latter 
figure, the total of our armed forces 
will still be less than two million. 
The Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Senator George. believes 
that the discipline of the Korean 
Commies may cost the American 
taxpayer $5 billion. These are min- 
iscule magnitudes compared to the 


Second World War. 


They are the best estimates now 
available of the dimensions of the 
Korean action. They do not add up to 
a strain on the American economy. 
Much the greater strain on our re- 
sources is likely to come from fren- 
zied buyers trying to anticipate war- 
time rationing by buying today all 
they may need in the future. 








Proposes Pipeline to Supply 


Texas Gas to Pacific Northwest 

Washington — With its plan t) 
construct a 26-in. pipeline ‘rom 
Texas to Alberta, Canada, the Pa- 
cific Northwest Pipeline Coryp., of 
Houston, intends to pipe natura! 
gas into the pacific Northwest for 
the first time if the firm’s applica- 
tion gets Federal Power Commis- 
sion sanction. 


Steel Needs Great 


To stretch a distance of 217} 
miles, with an added 400 miles of 
22 in. and lesser sized laterals and 
13 compressor stations, the pipe- 
line will supply gas to Atomic 
Energy Commission plants and in- 
dustry in Utah, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. 

More than 600,000 tons of stee! 
would be needed for the line, 
which would cost $175 million. An 
estimated initial supply of 350 mil- 
lion cu ft of gas daily would be 
furnished. 

The firm listed gas sales areas as 
the Salt Lake City region, the 
Snake River region, the Kellog- 
Wallace area, the Arco atomic 
energy plant, Spokane and Han- 
ford areas, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land and Vancouver. 


Pipeline Steel Need Expands 


Washington — An additional 
270,000 tons has been added to 
steel pipe and pipeline require 
ments since Jan 1, it is estimated 
on the basis of natural gas con- 
struction authorizations granted 
by the Federal Trade Commission 

More than 1400 miles of pipe- 
line and connecting line construc- 
tion has been approved. In addi 
tion, applications have been re 
ceived seeking permission to col- 
struct another 1000 miles of facil- 
ities to require another 180,00) 
tons of steel. 


Chicago Firm Moves Facilities 


Chicago—The industria] Filter 
& Pump Mfg. Co. has moved its 
plant and general offices to 590 
Ogden Ave., Chicago. The move 
was made because of the need for 
more manufacturing space, accor¢ 
ing to company spokesmen. 
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Estimates of Building Steel Needs Lifted 


Construction steel needs to be about 3 million tons more than 
had been predicted . . . Building booms and Washington alters 
estimates as $5 billion short .. . Plant building up. 


Washington — Steel require- 
ments for the construction indus- 
try during 1950 will be at least 
3 million tons more than had been 
expected when the year began. 

There are presently no indica- 
tions of a let-up in the record- 
breaking building activity. Com- 
merce and Labor Dept. experts 
have estimated that their pre-1950 
estimates were $5 billion on the 
short side. 


Estimates Revised 


They say now that outlays will 
probably go above the $25 billion 
figure. This estimate, prepared as 
of July 1, made no allowance for 
any change in the international 
situation. It is adjusted, however, 
to allow for the fall and early win- 
ter seasonal slow-ups. 

Housing construction has far ex- 
ceeded expectations, first half 


building running nearly 50 pct 
ahead of last year. Where about 
1,100,000 residential units had 
been expected earlier, the year’s 
potential is now calculated at 1,- 
250,000. 


Plant Building Rises 


Plant and factory construction, 
after a 2-year decline, has revived 
and is currently running 7 -pct 
above last year. Store and other re- 
tail establishment construction has 
expanded and is a fourth more 
than for first half of 1949. 

Privately financed residential 
building is expected to amount to 
around $10 billion, $250 million 
above last year. Expenditures for 
public housing are expected to rise 
from $350 million in 1949 to $400 
million in 1950. This includes 50,- 
000 housing units under the re- 
cent housing act. 





OTS to Give Out Atom Reports 


Washington—Under a new plan 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Commerce Dept.’s Office of 
Technical Services will become 
sales agency and reference source 
for non-secret AEC technical re- 
ports. Although these reports will 
be prepared solely by AEC, the 
plan will further extend the ac- 
tivities of OTS. The AEC will con- 
tinue to distribute non-technical 
reports. 


Allis-Chalmers Signs Labor Pact 


Milwaukee — Allis - Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. has signed a 
5-year labor pact with the UAW- 
CIO, covering 10,000 production 
workers at the West Allis plant. A 
mutual securities clause provides 
for a modified union shop. 

An immediate wage increase of 
3¢ per hr is granted, to be followed 
by another 3¢ rise in the second 
year, and successive 3¢ increases 
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each remaining year if agreed 
upon by both parties. The cost of 
living escalator clause was adopt- 
ed and other benefits including 
pensions are in the contract. 


Canada’s Ingot Output Rises 


Toronto—Steel ingots and cast- 
ings produced in May by Canadian 
mills totaled 290,906 net tons for 
a daily average of 85.6 pct of total 
capacity. It showed a rise over 
April production of 279,320 tons at 
84.9 pct of capacity but a decline 
from May 1949 figures of 293,179 
tons at 86.3 pct of capacity. May 
output included 283,810 tons of 
steel ingots and 7096 tons of cast- 
ings. 

Production of pig iron in May 
was 195,893 net tons at an average 
of 84 pct as compared with April’s 
185,259 tons at 82.1 pct capacity. 
May output of ferro-alloys was 
12,707 net tons against 14,627 tons 
in April. 















































OAKITE metal-cleaning pro- 
cedures can make an entire 
production operation easier, 
cheaper, quicker. Three examples: 


1. Pre-Paint Treatment Saves 
$800 Monthly That's what an 
electrical manufacturer credits 
to the OAKITE CrysCoat 
PROCESS, which cleans and 
phosphates simultaneously. 


2. New Brass Cleaner Makes 
Big Savings A large plating job 
shop cleans brass with a new 
Oakite formula that minimizes 
tarnishing and rejects; cleans so 
well that, in many cases, a copper 
strike is dropped from the plat- 
ing cycle. 





3. Eliminates Pickle A maker of 
radio transmitters (using Oakite 
Compound No. 33 to remove rust 
and oil at same time) reports: 
““No longer necessary to pickle 


the steel.” 

FRE Write Oakite Products, 
Inc., 30H Thames St., 

New York 6, N. Y., for the new 

44-page booklet “Some good 

things to know about Metal Clean- 

ing”. Among the subjects are: 




















Machine cleaning Tank cleaning 
Electrocleaning Pickling 
Pre-paint treatment Barrel cleaning 
Paint stripping Burnishing 
Steam-gun cleaning Rust prevention 


eat? INDUSTRIAg Cteay, 
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Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United Statesand Canada 
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Users appreciate the complete, over-all 
protection of EC& M VALIMITOR (““UAne™) STARTERS 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST FOCh STREET . 
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NC 


Unrestricted by \ 
starting currents ¥ 
.. Unlimited by 
available KVA 


2300-4600 Volt 


AY LO a ee a ee ee 


MW 


Gon ioe doe 
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Two 2300 Volt VALIMITOR Starters on 
cement kiln draft fans. 


There are no unprotected blind spots with EC&M VALIMITOR 
Motor Starters. No lapse in protection between the operating 
values of fuses and the interrupting capacity of the starter— 
no danger that such a fault will damage motor, wiring, or 
starter—and no chance that an increase in available KVA 
will cause the starter to become outmoded. Continuous pro- 


tection under all conditions is an inherent feature of EC&M 
2300-4600 volt VALIMITOR Motor Starters. 


These starters may be used with high inrush motors—they 
are capable of withstanding frequent starting because their 
thermal capacity is equal to or greater than that of the average 
motor. 


CUSHIONED STARTING is another inherent feature of 
EC&M Full-Voltage VALIMITOR Starters which may eliminate 
the need for a VALIMITOR Starter of the reduced voltage 
type. After the motor is up to speed, these Full-Voltage 
VALIMITOR Starters function like any standard across-the- 
line starter. 


Write for COMPLETE FACTS... ASK FOR No. T9-117 Bulletin Reprint. 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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Tells of All-Aluminum Bridge 
At Engineers Meeting in Canad 


Toronto—An all-aluminum higch- 
way arch bridge, reportedly the 
world’s first, and development of 
new engineering techniques to cvn- 
struct it were described by C. J. 
Pimenoff, structural designer of 
the Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., at 
a joint meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and the 
Engineering Institute of Canada 
recently. 


Sawing Used 


Since high strength structural 
aluminum, an alloy of copper with 
strength about equal to mild steel, 
could not be flame-cut, welded, or 
subjected to 350°F heat without 
losing its strength, sawing was put 
to excellent use, he said. The light 
weight of aluminum facilitated 
transportation and for the most 
part no protective painting was 
needed. 

Gun-driven cold rivets proved 
unsuitable and an annular rivet 
head for a hand-held pneumatic 
rivet gun was developed. 


Buys Cleveland Casting Business 


Cleveland — Precision casting 
operations under the Mercast li- 
cense previously performed by this 
city’s National Bronze and Alumi- 
num Foundry Co. have been as- 
sumed by the Alloy Precision 
Castings Co., a new company 
which bought the facilities and li- 
cense rights of National Bronze. 
Production will continue at the 
same location. 

David Thomson, of Haverford, 
Pa., heads the new company. Wil- 
liam I. Neismeyer, ex-president of 
National Bronze, is new vice-pres- 
ident and is in charge of the sales 
program. 


Video Sales Volume Jumps 


Philadelphia—Philco gages the 
success of its recent convention 
appliance by orders for the new 
Philce television models which in- 
dicate a volume five times as great 
as a year ago, said Fred D. Ogilby, 
vice-president of sales, Television 
and Radio Div. 
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Northern Coal Men Join To 
Bargain Better with UMW's Lewis 


Operators of Assn. have over 150 
million tons of annual production. 


Pittsburgh — Northern coal op- 
erators controlling more than 150 
million tons of annual production 
have formed a permanent organi- 
zation, Bituminous Coal Operators 
Assn., to bargain more efficiently 
with John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers. 


“Captive” Coal Represented 


Although he has not been for- 
mally approached as yet, it is un- 
derstood that Harry M. Moses, 
president of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., a U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
will be asked to head the group. 
About a third of the tonnage rep- 
resented is understoud to be “cap- 
tive” coal produced for steel pro- 
duction. 


To Discontinue Steel Plants 


London—Two government- 
owned, uneconomic stopgap steel 
producing plants in Leeds, York- 
shire, and Paisley, Scotland, will 
be eased out of operation now that 
English capacity for making crude 
steel is balancing with rolling and 
finishing capacity. 

The Leeds works was bought 
and the Paisley plant built to meet 
war needs by the Ministry of Sup- 
ply. Losses have been met by pub- 
lic funds and they have been man- 
aged cooperatively by other steel 
firms acting for the Ministry. 


Seek FTC Pipeline Permission 


Washington — Authorization to 
construct a $145 million, 1500-mile 
natural gas pipeline system from 
the Gulf Coast to outlets in Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Ohio has been 
asked of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by the Valley Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Inc., of Houston. 

The proposal includes use of 
1000 miles of 30-in. line, 500 miles 
of 24-in. line, and the necesssary 
laterals for supply and distribu- 
tion. Several compressor stations 
comprising more than 100,000 hp 
would be installed along the lines. 
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ATLAS 


INTRA-PLANT HAULAGE 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION 
LOWERS COST 


40 TON 





FLAT CAR 


STORAGE BATTERY POWERED 


Car equipped with triple reduction drive to one axle. Magnetic 
brake on motor armature shaft and controller arranged to return to 
"off" position automatically. Car also arranged to haul a similar 
trailer on level track. 


10 TON 





CABLE-REEL LOCOMOTIVE 


Car has 60 HP motor. Current applied through motor-driven cable 
reel. Spring mounted journals with roller bearings. Operator pro- 
tected from hot materials by 3" of insulating between steel partition. 
Hydraulic brake equipment and standard safety features. 


ATLAS ENGINEERING SERVICE 
IS ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 


yy: tm VAL a ta a 











Were helping 


with the dishes 


That’s a Dishmaster the young lady is using. And with 
it she sprays her dishes clean. A button on the spray 
handle lets her alternate fresh, clean suds with clear, hot 
rinse water. 


How do we help? Well, Gerity-Michigan Corpora- 
tion of Adrian, Michigan, makes the Dishmaster. And 
Wyandotte Metal Cleaner No. 147 helps make it better. 


You see, the Dishmaster is a chromium-plated zinc 
base die casting. And in Gerity-Michigan’s automatic 
plating machine Wyandotte No. 147 cleans the castings 
before plating. A soak clean in No. 147 is followed by a 
reverse current electroclean in No. 147. 

Does Wyandotte No. 147 do a good job? Well, 
Gerity-Michigan thinks so, And if you’ll take a look at 
the Dishmaster you'll agree. ($39.50 — advt.) 


If you want to know more about Wyandotte Metal 
Cleaner No. 147, write us today. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
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WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN yandotte 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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K-F Gets New Gear Source 
To Continue Peak Production 


Detroit—Fast foot work by ‘he 
procurement officers of Kaiser- 
Frazer averted a shutdown of the 
Willow Run plant just as prodic- 
tion hit a peak of 800 units per 
day. A 6-day strike at Warner Gear 
Co., Muncie, Ind., Borg-Warner 
subsidiary, which manufactures 
transmission and overdrives is re- 
sponsible for the threat to K-F 
production. 

Originally it was feared that 
10,000 workers would be idled but 
arrangements have been made for 
a new source of transmissions 
which will enable K-F to call back 
half of its workers a company 
spokesman has announced. 


Military Orders Top 1949 


Detroit — U. S. Government 
orders totaling nearly a quarter 
of a billion dollars have been 
placed by the Detroit Ordnance 
District during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, it has been an- 
nounced. 


Most of the orders are for mili- 
tary vehicles although parts, tools 
and equipment are included in the 
total. Approximately 50,000 vehic- 
les were ordered by the Army, Air 
Force and the Navy. 

Lt. John M. Cone, Deputy Chief, 
Detroit Ordnance District, said 
the total is $64 million above the 
amount placed during the previous 
year and includes 10,400 contracts 
for 36,000 items. None of the or- 
ders was placed because of the 
Korean war, Cone said. 


Titanium Pigment Output 


New York—Immediate construc- 
tion of new facilities for produc- 
tion of paint-making titanium pig- 
ments at the St. Louis plant of the 
National Lead Co. is the firm’s 
first step in increasing production 
by 60,000 to 70,000 tons annually. 

Initial production is slated with- 
in a year with full production to 
follow within 18 months. Produc- 
tion of titanium pigment has 
reached 450,000 tons annually, re- 
flecting increased demand. 
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STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 





Fabricated steel awards this week in- 

cluded the following: 

600 Tons, Omaha, office building Northern 
Natural Gas Co., to Maxton and Vier- 
ling Iron Works, Carter Lake, lowa. 

500 Tons, Chicago, Wells Street approach 
to 12th Street viaduct, to American 
Bridge Co. 

500 Tons, Hammond, Ind., Tri-State 
Highway Bridge, to American Bridge 
Co. 

345 Tons, two warehouses, track shed 
and alterations, National Gypsum 
Co., Clarence, N. Y., to the Ernst 
Construction Co., Buffalo; John W. 
Cowper Co., Inc., Buffalo, general 
contractor. 

300 Tons, Chicago, Fester Avenue Bridge, 
to American Bridge Co. 

266 Tons, Los Angeles, Calif., bridges at 
intersection with Ramona Parkway 
to provide multi-lane divided high- 
way on Rosemead Boulevard between 
Garvey Avenue and Valley Boulevard 
through Vido Kovacevich Co., South 
Gate, Calif., to Apex Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles. 

255 Tons, New library, Buffalo State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, to the 
Buffalo Structural Steel Co., Buffalo, 
John W. Cowper Co., Inc., general 
contractor. 

225 Tons, Oklahoma, Santa Fe R. R., to 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Orange, 
Tex. 

215 Tons, Clark County, Wis., bridge 
project T-053/-1/, to Wausau Iron 
Works, Wausau, Wis. 

18 Tons, Decatur, IIl., Illinois Power Co. 
Transmission lines to Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

115 Tons, Eau Clair County, Wis., bridge 
project S-0150, to Lakeside Bridge 
and Steel Co., Milwaukee. 


Fabricated steel inquiries this week in- 
cluded the following: 


1054 Tons, Venango County, Pa., con- 
struction of an I-beam bridge; 2 di- 
vided highways. Secretary of High- 
ways, Harrisburg, Pa. Bids due 
July 28. 

659 Tons, Schuylkill County, Pa., con- 
struction of divided highway. Secre- 
tary of Highways, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Bids due July 28. 

414 Tons, York County, Pa., construction 
of an I-beam bridge. Secretary of 
Highways, Harrisburg, Pa. Bids due 
July 28. 

400 Tons, Chicago, North Laramie Street 
superstructure. Bids due July 24. 

141 Tons, Jefferson County, Pa., con- 
struction of reinforced concrete pave- 
ment and an I-beam bridge. Secre- 
tary of Highways, Harrisburg, Pa 
Bids due July 28. 


Reinforcing bar awards this week in- 
Cluded the following: 


341 Tons, Los Angeles, Calif., bridges at 
intersection with Ramona Parkway 
to provide multi-lane divided high- 
way on Rosemead Boulevard between 
Garvey Avenue and Valley Boulevard 
through Vido Kovacevich Co., South 
Gate, Calif., to Soule Steel Co., Los 
Angeles. 

279 Tons, Los Angeles, Calif., girder 
bridge over Hollywood Freeway at 
Fountain Avenue, through Oberg 
Bros. Construction Co., Inglewood, to 
Trojan Steel Co. 

257 Tons, Yuma, Arizona, Bureau of 
Reclamation for Gila Valley Canal 
Desilt Basin, Gila Project, Imperial 
Dam through Macco Corp., Para- 
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Flovible witn. 


Patented Flexible Disc Rings of special steel transmit 
the power and provide for parallel and angular mis- 
alignment as well as free end float. 


Thomas Couplings have a wide range of speeds, horsepower 
and shaft sizes: “2 to 40,000 HP—1 to 30,000 RPM. 


Specialists on Couplings for more than 30 years 


PATENTED FLEXIBLE DISC RINGS 


THE THOMAS PRINCIPLE GUARANTEES 
PERFECT BALANCE UNDER ALL 
CONDITIONS OF MISALIGNMENT. 


NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS, 


ALL PARTS ARE 
SOLIDLY BOLTED TOGETHER. 


Write for the latest reprint of our Engineering Catalog. 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 
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COUPLINGS 


FOR POWER TRANSMISSION * REQUIRE NO MAINTENANCE 
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Dependable Products Since 1870 
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Gas Masks For Every Hazard 


ee 





For effective protection against acid 
gases, organic vapors, carbon monox- 
ide, fumes, mists, smokes and similar 
hazards, there is a WILLSON Gas Mask 
approved by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. They have been designed with 
every consideration for worker safety 
and comfort. A selector table and 
complete information on various 
types is included in our new catalog. 
Ask our nearest distributor for a 
copy—or write direct to WILLSON 
PRODUCTS, INC., 231 Washing- 
ton Street, Reading, Pa. 


© News of Industry « 


mount, Calif., to Southwest 
Rohing Mitis, Los Angeles. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this week jn. 
cluded the tollowing: 


414 Tons, Westmoreland County, Pa. 
construction of two divided igh- 
ways, including nine reinforced con. 
crete structures and one reinforced 
concrete bridge, and the constriction 
of the project as a whole. Secr:tary 
of Highways, Harrisburg, Pa. Bids 
due July 28. 

331 Tons, Schuylkill County, Pa., con. 
struction of divided highway. Svecre. 
tary of Highways, Harrisburg, Pa 
Bids due July 28. 


Congress Differs on Voluntary 
Vs. Compulsory Steel Rationing 


Washington—C ongress ap- 
peared this week to regard a re- 
turn to steel rationing as “in- 
evitable,” but expressed sharply- 
divided opinion as to whether 
such controls should be adminis- 
tered on a compulsory or a volun- 
tary basis. 

Leaders of both parties are 
studying President Truman’s re- 
quest for price and allocation 
powers on a “standby” basis. The 
White House view is that such 
powers should be enacted prompt- 
ly and placed “on the shelf,” pre- 
sumably, to be used if the na- 
tion should enter full-scale con- 
flict. 

In the House, Rep. Macy, R., 
N. Y., called for enactment of a 
voluntary-control program simi- 
lar to that of 1947 and 1948. Pub- 
lic Law 395, administered by the 
Commerce Dept. during that pe- 
riod, permitted the rationing of 
steel and other products by indus- 
try, and provided that agreements 
entered into under this law would 
not be liable to antitrust prose- 
cutions. 


Sprays Polyethylene on Steel 


Pittsburgh—After 2 years of 
developmental research, Hough- 
ton Laboratories, Olean, N. Y. 
has perfected a method of flame 
spraying polyethylene coatings on 
steel tanks, tank cars and process- 
ing equipment. 

The polyethylene in powder 
form is blown through specially 
designed flame spraying equip- 
ment, which will deposit a tough, 
nonporous film in thicknesses from 
1/32 to %4 in. The manufacturer 
claims the process eliminates dan- 
ger of pin holes and other defects 
which might lead to corrosion. 
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TRADE-MARK 






% Skyscrapers were built 
| for the same reason ! 





High cost of ground area made it far cheaper for skyscrapers to go up 
instead of spreading out. Towmotor HIGH STACKING offers the same 
cost-saving opportunity to industry. Towmotors stack ceiling-bigh, save 
valuable warehouse space, free floor areas for needed production lines. 
Cut production costs, increase profits—write for “Handling Materials 
Illustrated.” Towmotor 
Corporation, Div. 15, 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. Repre- 
sentatives in all Principal 
Citiesin U.S. and Canada, 
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“THE ONE MAN GANG” 


See this 30-minute sound movie on 
Materials Handling right in your of- 
fice. Write for details. 
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TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 





7 OF THE 12 STANDARD MODELS FOR HANDLING 1500 TO 15,000 LB. LOADS 
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Que Que Mill Can Make Some 
Of Cheapest Iron, Says Consultant 


London—Some of the cheapest 
pig iron in the world can be pro- 
duced in the Que Que steelworks 
of Southern Rhodesia utilizing ad- 
vantages of large, accessible de- 
posits of iron ore and limestone 
and Wankie coal, said a John Miles 
& Partners, of London, report, to 
the Southern Rhodesian Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

The English firm has been serv- 
ing as a consultant on the expan- 
sion of the Que Que works to pro- 
duce 109,000 tons of finished stee] 
annually and 10,000 tons of foun- 
dry pig iron. 

Expansion planning involves a 
coke oven plant, a new blast fur- 
nace, new steel plant and rolling 
mills at a cost of $27.5 million for 
gross earnings of $4,648,000 a 
year. 

Site of Que Que, in the gold in- 
dustry area equidistant from Bula- 
wayo and Salisbury, is also the lo- 
cation of the new tube plant of 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd. Rho- 
desian Alloys, Ltd., is building a 
new ferro-chrome plant 40 miles 
away at Gwelo near chrome ore 
deposits. 


Sub-Contracts Awarded 


New York—The Bethlehem Stee! 
Co. was awarded a contract for the 
steel work and the H. H. Robertson 
Co. received orders for their pat- 
ented all-steel flooring for the first 
of three 12-story office buildings 
to be built by the Tishman Realty 
& Construction Co., Inc. 

The buildings are to go up on 
Wilshire Boulevard, in Los An- 
geles at a total cost of $12,000,000. 


Raises Aircraft Wage Minimum 


Washington — Labor Secretar! 
Tobin last week established $1.05 
an hr as the minimum wage re 
quired on government contracts by 
the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try as defined under the Walsh- 
Healy Act. The new minimum is 
effective as of July 8 and super- 
sedes the previous rate of 50¢ an 
hr held as the prevailing minimum 
in 1938. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Continued from Page 36 


able to a drill press, boring mill, 
turret lathe, radial drill, or similar 
machines, and may be used in per- 
forming hundreds of operations. 
Other data sheets supply informa- 
tion on the company’s E-Z set bor- 
ing heads and precision grinders. 
F. A. Maxwell Co. 


For free copy insert No. 8 on postcard, p. 37. 


Hobbs Quality Gears 

Barber-Colman’s No. 16-16 hob- 
bing machine is a consistent pro- 
ducer of high quality gears at high 
rates of production, as described 
in a new 16-p. illustrated catalog. 
The bulletin tells huW this equip- 
ment offers a method for hobbing 
a wide variety of work, with quick, 
easy changeover from one job to 
another, with minimum mainte- 
nance and _ supervision. Barber- 
Colman Co. 


Fer free copy insert No. 9 on postcard, p. 37. 


Stamping Contractor 

The experience, skill, versatility, 
facilities, quality and dependability 
of the company in making stamped 
parts, specialties and complete as- 
semblies are outlined in a new 4-p. 
folder. These combined factors are 
available to manufacturers who use 
such items in steel, brass, alumi- 
num, bronze, copper and zinc. In- 
diana Pressed Steel Co. 


For free copy insert No. 10 on postcard, p. 37. 


Power Screwdrivers 


Detroit machines, made for con- 
stant service on production screw- 
driving, are described in a new 
42-p. catalog. Advanced features 
of the equipment are shown, and 
sections of the book include infor- 
mation on fixtures, motorized hop- 
per units, nut driving machines 
and special assembling machines. 
A number of detailed photos show 
adaptability of motorized hopper 


Continued on Next Page 
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Whether you buy chain for your own use 
or as part of your product, you want to know 
that it is good, strong, dependable, high 
quality chain. And the best way to be sure 
of that is to know who made it. 

Nothing will ever lower the quality oi 
ACCO Welded Chain, Weldless Chain, or 
Attachments. Our research department is 
constantly endeavoring to improve the qual- 
ity of American Chain, thereby increasing 
its service to the user. 


Buy AMERICAN 
... the complete chain line 


York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


ar AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
met YF SD’ In Business for Your Safety 















HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVE 
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This big hydraulic press is designed and built for continuous 
heavy duty operation at high speeds. In die forging and ingot 
cogging, in addition to general press service of forming, 
forcing, upsetting and impact extrusion of all metals, this 
press is virtually unaffected by fatigue of impact shock, 
hydraulic surges, rapid stress reversals and similar factors. 
Supplied in 1500 and 3000 ton capacities, the press is down- 
working, and accumulator operated. 


Press control is accomplished by a patented R. D. Wood 
system, permitting a sensitivity of operation heretofore 
unattainable. Pressure and speed are perfectly controlled; 
instantaneous stopping or reversal of the stroke is possible at 
any point. Write for complete information. 





EST. 1803 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 


Contined 


units to various types of machines, 
Detroit Power Screwdriver Co. 
For free copy insert No. 11 on postcard, p. 37, 


Automatic Controls 


Link-Belt automatic speed con- 
trols at critical points regulate the 
flow of material at the exact speed 
needed for maximum production, 
as detailed in a new 8-p. booklet, 
Electronic, hydraulic, pneumatic 
and mechanical basic control sys- 
tems are shown, and a number of 
applications showing typical uses 
are cited. Link-Belt Co. 


For free copy insert No. 12 on postcard, p. 37. 


New Research Program 


A graphic presentation of Ster- 
ling’s new research and development 
program is contained in a new 
folder. The program is arranged 
to offer rapid, definite solutions to 
all your grinding problems, as de- 
tailed in the pamphlet. Sterling 
Grinding Wheel Div., Cleveland 
Quarries Co. 

For free copy insert No. 13 on postcard, p. 37. 


Engineers, Fabricators 

Typical examples of industrial 
ovens, steel mill pulpits, mineral 
wool manufacturing equipment, 
and other special production equip- 
ment made by this company are 
described in a new illustrated 
folder. A list of industries served 
by Smith-designed ovens and allied 
units is also given. James Campbell 
Smith, Inc. 


For free copy insert No. 14 on postcard, p. 37. 


Single Surfacer 


Features of the improved Cres- 
cent single surface wood planer are 
detailed in a new 4-p. folder. More 
production at less cost, quality 
work, with cabinet finish at speeds 
of 15 to 45 fpm, are some of the 
points discussed, and specifications 
for the P-18 are presented. Power 
Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co. 


For free copy insert No. 15 on postcard, p. 37. 
Resume Your Reading on Page 37 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued from Page 40 


travel speeds and step feeds. The 
new units have a single shift and 
magnetic clutches driven by indi- 
vidual variable speed motors. 
Travel speeds are infinitely vari- 
able from 0.5 to 30 ipm. A single 


unit mounted in the control cabinet 
gives range of feed from 0.010 to 
4 in. in 0.010-in. increments. The 
new Keller BL automatically re- 
verses vertical or horizontal travel 
motion at the edge of an irregular 
form or cavity, rather than at a 
fixed length of travel, thus elimi- 
nating non-cutting time. Pratt & 
Whitney, Div. Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co, 


For more data insert No. 28 on postcard, p. 37. 


Micro-Thermal Boiler Alarm 


Variations of 5°F 
set off boiler calerm. 


A super-sensitive device for boil- 
ers to sound an alarm when the 
water level reaches low consists of 
a % in. expansion tube with its 
inner end connected to the lower 
end of the water column on the 
boiler. Its outer end is connected 
to the upper part of the water col- 
umn by means of 5/16 in. copper 
tubing. Therefore the water rises 
and lowers above the expansion 
tube. When the water level reaches 
its low level the increased heat in 
the tube expands and actuates a 
micro-switch connected to a buzzer, 
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“Aha, Plunkett! .. Twenty!" 


And those extra inches of BREADTH carry plenty of impact 
.. . tip the scales to expanded markets and new sales peaks! 


* * * 


... THAT IS—in the case of BRASS PRE-COATED Thomas 
Strip—NOW available up to TWENTY INCHES wide! It's 
the same high-quality prime cold-rolled steel base as before 
—plus a better, more generous brass pre-coat due to new, im- 
proved and expanded facilities at Thomas Steel. 


This wider, better brass pre-coated Thomas Strip may radi- 
cally change your whole cost picture—and with it, your 
market potentia’s and your profit outlook. Now all the 
economies of pre-coated strip apply as well to stampings and 
parts of larger section and tubing of greater diameter. 


This is your opportunity to broaden YOUR market and 
throw your new weight around — profitably! May we send 
you samples and additional data? 








THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 
Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 






Oe Oe, SPEEDS PRODUCTION CUTS COSTS 


and Lead Alloy @ Lacquer Coated in Colors @ Annealed Spring Steel @ Alloy 


° ¢ 
v ° 
STRIP ar Electrocoated with Chromium, Nickel, Brass, Copper and Zinc © Hot Dipped Tin 
Strip Steel @ Uncoated Strip Steel @ Produced to Your Specifications. 
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Continued 
bell, or howler. The sensitivity of 7 


the switch is a 0.001-in. pin throw. 
The mechanical advantage on the 
lever is ten, so the switch throws 





on an expansion of 0.0001 in. The 
switch will throw on and off on a 
temperature of only 5° F. The 
device can be attached to any boiler 
water column regardless of boiler 
size or length of column, by use of 
the flexible tube. J. A. Campbell Co. 


For more data insert No. 29 on postcard, p. 37. 





Pipe Threader 
Cuts and threads Karbate pipe. 
For use with Karbate impervious 
graphite pipe, a new hand thread- 
ing tool makes it possible to cut, 
thread and install pipe right on the 


é he 
By 





job. The threader is said to pro- 
duce clean, sharp threads. Na- 
tional Carbon Div., Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. 


For more data insert No. 30 on postcard, p. 37. 





Drill Press Adapter 


Makes it possible to use the 
drills right down to the shank. 


The air tube enters from the rear 
of the adapter, spirals at the base, 
and returns to the rear, throwing 


Continued on Page 130 Desi: 
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Birdsboro is well equipped to 


engineer, tO your exact re- 





quirements, steel mill equip- 
ment that will contribute to 


your greater production—and 


profit. 





”__3 high Roughing Mill with 2 speed main drive. 

















BIRDSBORO 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 











































Ballers & Balers, Scrap 
s, Cooling 

Beds, Inspection 

Bumpers, Furnace 

Calenders 

Cars, Ingot, Billet, Ladle, etc. 

Coilers & Reels 

Conveyors, Coil 

Drives & Pinions 

Ejectors, Furnace 

Gauges, Shear, Saw, etc. 


Gui 
Handling Equigment (Kick-offs, Pilers, 
Cradles, etc. 

Lathes, Roll 
Lathes, Slicing & Conditioning 
Levelers, Plate ; 
Machine, Flan ing & Dishing 
Manipulators, ill, etc. 
Mills, Blooming & Billet & Slabbing 
Mills, Merchant & Bar 
Mills, Plate 

Rod 


ous 
ad- 
cut, 
the 







Sheet . eas . 
Mills, Serip (Cold) Six Stand 10” Rod Finishing Mill. 
Mills, Serip (Hot) & Skelp 
Mills, Vertical Edging 
Mills, Rin 

Planers, Plate 

Pilers, Sheet & Plate 
Pushers, Furnace 


Repeaters 
Rigs, Roll Changing 











Saws : 

Shears, Alligator 

Shears, Bloom, Billet, & Slab, Upcut, 
Downcut, Up-and-Downcut, Mechani- 
cal, & Hydraulic : 

Shears, Crop (Portable & Stationary) 

Shears, Flying 

Shears, Plate a 

Shears, Trimming and Slitting 5 

Straighteners, Gag, Tables & Manipu- 
lators 

Sersignteoetachines, I 

n achines, Ingot 

Tabi Mill ‘ 

Tables, Tilting & Lift 

Tables, Transfer |. 

Testing Machines, Pipe 

Transfers 















yro- 
Na- 


vide 
Flying Shear for high speed parting of merchant bars. 











B F . P A. 


OFFICES IN: 


Birpssoro, PA. AND PitrsBuRGH, PA 


= ee ee ee 
Ing 
MM-7 


DESIGNERS 
and BUILDERS OF: Steel 
Mill Machi 
nery © Hydraulic Presses ¢ Rolls © Special Machinery * Steel Castings « Crushi 
rushing Machinery 
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| Ask your jobber for Cleveland Fasteners | 
li i ae Sle Saati _ 
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NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 





the chips out in that direction. The 
drill can be changed without re- 
moving the adapter. A Plexiglas 
shield provides the operator with 
a clear, unobstructed view of the 
operation. Glenn L. Martin Co. 


For more data insert No. 31 on postcard, p. 37. 


Redesigned Nail Machines 

Adjustable feeder linkage 

allows nail length changes. 

Claimed to be the only machine 
that incorporates an adjustable-ful- 
crum feeder linkage, Black nail ma- 
chines permit change in nail length 
while machine is operating. Other 
features are the two-plane wire 


straightener, automatic cutoff dies, 
and adjustable header tool that pro- 
duces nail heads of different diam- 
eters and thicknesses. Machines are 
of heavy duty steel construction and 
are available in a wide variety of 
sizes from small brad producing 
models t2 one for making %4x12-in. 
spikes. Black Nail Machine Div., 
Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. 


For more data insert No. 32 on postcard, p. 37. 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


in its advance to a position of pre-eminence 
in the world of metals, has been paced by the 
production and transportation of the necessary 
ores. The Cliffs organization is geared to meet the ore 


needs of the future as adequately as it has met those of 


the past ninety-eight years. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE ¢ FERRO ALLOYS 
VESSEL TRANSPORTATION ¢ COAL 


Tre Orsrnra@ ncemr in aaa 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING «+ CLEVELAND 14,. OHIO 
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Not cut...Not cast... 
...Dut Precision 


FORGED 
by AMGEARS!* 


Yes! Amgears is now supplying precision 
FORGED-TOOTH spurs, bevels, sprockets and 
clutches at savings in cost, compared with 
cut gears, up to 50 percent. 

You can get precision forged gears from 
3 diametrical pitch to approximately 10 
diametrical pitch. Some of these gears are 
operating up to 600 rpm. and 800 fpm. 
pitch line velocity. They can be forged 
from any low or medium carbon and 
alloy-steel, heat treated or case hardened 
as desired. 
Send blueprints or specifications giving 
shaft speeds, horsepower, center distances 
and gear ratios. Our designers will tell 
you promptly what Amgears can do to 
save you money or eliminate gear failures. 


AMGEARS, INC. 


6633 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Ill. © POrtsmouth 7-2100 
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FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


STERLING WHEELBARROW COMPANY .~. MILWAUKEE 14, WIS.,U.S.A 
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Lift End Gate 


Permits one-man operation for 

trucks hauling heavy, bulky cargo. 

Known as the Covey Hydra- 
Power End Gate, it can be installed 
on any make or model truck with 
suitable body type, and is oper- 
ated from the truck power take-off. 
Lifting and closing of the gate js 


Also: Production and Precision Cut 
and Ground Gears 


Unparalleled production and design facilities 
for spurs, sprockets, helicals, worms and 
wormgears; straight and spiral bevel gears 
and racks. Write for helpful CASE HIS- 
TORIES! *AM... Accurately Made 


CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
¢ . 
A SUBSIDIARY OF HUPP CORPORA 


ONTRACT MANUPATCT 
Detroit, © Clevelend ¢ 








* REINFORCED FOR 
HEAVY-DUTY SERVICE/ 


This Sterling Wheelbarrow has a rein- 
forced tubular steel frame with special 
steel nose shoe. Provides perfect bal- 
ance for forward end dumping and extra 
strength for heavy duty service. Rugged 
construction includes V-shaped tray 
braces and 12-spoked steel wheel. Ideal 
for wheeling sand, scrap, castings, coal 
and other heavy bulk materials. Can be 
furnished with pneumatic or zero pres- 
sure wheel. Prompt shipment. 





accomplished by hydraulic power, 
with only one hydraulic cylinder 
used for all operations connected 
with the lowering, raising, and 
closing of the gate. The gate is 
steel and wood construction with 
a load capacity of 3000 Ib. Per- DE 


fection Steel Body Co. 
For more data insert No. 33 on postcard, p. 37- 
Continued on Page: 134 
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THIS DOOR IS ALWAYS OPEN 





“THE NATIONAL 
) MACHINERY 
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We shall be pleased to assist you with your forging prob- 
lems. Our entire organization is available to you. Send 
us blueprints or a sample of the part you wish to forge. 
Better yet, visit us. No obligation, of course. 
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Extra Protection. All- 
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THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories: 
1760-80 Fields Avenve, Columbus 16, Ohie 


1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


134 


Kinnear Rolling Doors are easily equipped with 
Kinnear Motor Operators for highest convenience 
and efficiency. Pushbutton controls can be provided 
at any number of convenient points — a feature that 
not only saves manpower but also reduces heating 
and air-conditioning costs by encouraging prompt 
door closure. Every door is specially fitted to the 
individual opening. Easily installed in new or old 
buildings. Write for details and estimate on your 
door requirements. 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


eS 













NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


Materials Handling Boxes 


Corrugated steel bulk materia! 

boxes stack in 75 pct less space. 

Collapsible, 2000-lb capacity ma- 
terials handling boxes can be 
erected in less than 20 sec and 
stacked in 25 pct of the space taken 
by erected storage boxes. Folder 
height is 91/16 in. When erected, 


these bulk material boxes stand 
28% in. high with a 49x37x24-in. 
interior. Fork trucks can enter 
from all four sides. Corrugated 
heavy gage steel assures maximum 
rigidity at minimum weight. Boxes 
are of all welded construction, with 
smooth rolled edges as a safety fea- 
ture. Phillips Mine & Mill Supply 
Co. 


For more data insert No. 34 on postcard, p. 3’. 


Micro Drilling Machine 


Unit mass produces precision 
holes without drill breakage. 


Holes as small as 0.0016 in. in 
diam can be produced at high pro 





duction rates and yet with the nec 
essary precision on new precisiol 
drilling machine. The machine fee 
tures extreme simplicity of desig! 
and claims the elimination of the 
Continued on Page 136 
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JUNIOR ©“ AUTOMATIC 


gives increased production... 
* mote uniform plating for 


I@GE@CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 


stand 
24-in. 


Boxes 
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This Udylite Junior Automatic 
Plating Machine cleans and 
plates television receiver parts 
for 1.T.E. Circuit Breaker Com- 
pany. Uniform finish is essen- 
tial to precision parts like this. 


GEA E 


CORPORATION 
oad Toh PM icy Wy 


ns for 
e Udylite © 
a no obligation. 





CUTTING-OIL RECOVERY 
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en gree rote 


can pay for 
an AMERICAN 
TURNINGS 
CRUSHER 


Write for informative bulletin— Reducing 
your Turnings with an American. 


Say 


How much do you spend moving material through your 


OA sl 











Reducing long, curly turnings of steel, 
alloys, brass, aluminum, etc., to uni- 
form chips—with an American Turn- 
ings Crusher — increases cutting oil 
reclamation to 30-50 gallons per ton! 


The higher scrap value of short 
shovel chips . . . and the savings in 
storage and handling too—these are 
additional reasons why Americans 
buy themselves . . . again and again! 


Segregated turnings are reduced to 
uniform chips by an American Shredder 
Ring Crusher for highest cutting oil re- 
covery at the Crown Cork and Seal Co., 
Baltimore. 


1439 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


plant? Special handling containers go a long way toward 
lowering these costs by saving machine and truck operators 
many hours each week. Powell containers are designed 
and built to fit your special operation---and Powell prices 


will give you @ pleasant surprise. 


Let Powell look over your operation. No obligatons. Oifices 


in principal cities. 







SINCE 1920 
Dept. 47, Hubbard, Ohio 


(in Greater Youngstown) 


Roll over caster box designed and built 
by Powell has floor mobility plus stack- 
ing and fork truck dumping features. 


NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


slow speed and high drill point 
breakage faults of the cumbersome 
conventional machines being used 
in the production of micro inch 
holes. The unit has only one moy- 
ing part, the spindle. There is ye- 
puted to be no play, no wear, no 
lost motion, and no vibration in its 
operation. The spindle 
bronze oilless bearings of the V 
type and is held in alignment with- 
out the need of adjustments by the 
endless rubber drive belt. Whatever 
wear might develop between the 
spindle and the bearings is auto- 
matically taken up by the pull of the 
belt. The upward pulling force of 
the belt drive avoids drill point 
breakage normally caused by the 
tendency of the drill point to hog 
down into the work when breaking 
through the hold. Walcon Engi- 
neering Co. 


For more data insert No. 35 on postcard, p. 3’. 


runs in 


induction Heater 


Heats 1-in. steel rods 
1500°F in approx 3 sec. 


This portable high frequency in- 
duction heating unit also brazes 
carbide tips to cutting tools up to 
1% in. sq and will melt 4 oz of steel 
or brass in 4 min. The unit is suit- 





able for hardening, annealing, ner- 
malizing and soldering ferrous and 
nonferrous metals. It is used on 
110 v 60 or 50 cycle line current. 
Heating cycles can be preset for 
desired temperatures with auto 
matic timer and operated by push: 
button or foot switch. Lepel High 
Frequency Laboratories, Inc. 


For more data insert No. 36 on postcard, p. 3). 
Resume Your Reading on Page 41 
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MARKET 


copper import tax—Suspension of the import tax on 
copper until July 1, 1951 was voted by the House this 
week. Despite protests of mining-state congressmen, the 
House voted 283-58, far more than the two-thirds major- 
ity needed to suspend the tariff retroactively for one year 
beginning July 1, 1950. The bill now goes to the Senate, 
where the tax-writing Finance Committee has promised 
early consideration. Simon D. Strauss, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., told the House that the Far East 
crisis Was almost certain to increase copper demand and 
that it would be “shortsighted” to levy the $40 per ton 
tariff on an essential defense material. 


stainless rise—Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Balti- 
more, prices on all stainless steel products, excepting 
plates, were raised. Base prices of all stainless grades, 
gages and finishes other than the special Hundred Grit 
were advanced 1.5¢c a pound. Hundred Grit, all grades 
and gages, went up 2.5c per lb. Washington Steel Co. 
upped prices of its cold rolled sheets and strip by 1.5c 
per lb. Jessop Steel Co. moved rerolling billets, blooms, 
slaps and tube rounds up by 1c and all other products, 1.5c. 
Plates and castings stayed unchanged. 


dolomite refractories — Basic Refractories, Inc., 
Cleveland, advanced the price of dead burned dolomite 
refractories, Magnefer and Syndolag, by 75c, effective 
July 1. It brought its price to $13.00 per net ton f.o.b. Basic 
plants at Narlo and Bettsville, Ohio, for bulk carload 
shipments. Price for shipment of either dead burned 
dolomite product in multiwall bags is $17.50 per net ton 
f.o.b. the plants. 


dryer drop—A 16 pet reduction in the retail price 
of its electric clothes dryer, from $239.50 to $199.50, 
effective immediately, was announced by the Thor Corp. 
M. R. Wilson, general sales manager, credited the drop 
to production savings and foresaw an increase of 133 pct 
over 1949 sales volume in the industry’s sales. 


structural shapes —Its price on structural steel 
shapes was raised from 3.30c per lb to 3.45c per lb f.o.b. 
Phoenixville, Pa., by the Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 


1R ON AGE 
FOUNDED 1855 


MARKETS & PRICES 
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magnesium wrought rise—Citing increased produc- 
tion costs as reason for the increase, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., announced that commercial grade Dow- 
metal FS extrusions were advanced 2c per lb and com- 
mercial grade Dowmetal M was increased to equal the 
new FS extrusion prices. Dow raised commercial grade 
and FS sheet by 4c per lb in mill standard and non- 
standard sizes and in all gages from 0.032 in. and heavier. 
Specification grade M and FSi sheet in the same sizes 
and gages went up 6c. 


alloy sold out —Alloy steel order books are filled 
through the third quarter and into the fourth. One large 
alloy steel producer is as good as sold out for the balance 
of the year. He knows the business is there; he lacks 
only the specifications from his customers. 


big year—Stainless steel producers are heading for 
their greatest year in history. One company has told 
its stockholders that stainless sales for the year will 
amount to 210 million lb. The previous high was 1948 
when their sales totaled about 152 million Ib. 


Steel Operations 


PER CENT OF CAPACITY 





= oe A $§ ON OD 


District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 








July9 . 8. a 


104.0 





pr 
100.0 99.5° 94.0 88.0 54.5 | 104.0 | 104.0 | 108.0* | 99.4*| 68.0 84.4 44.0 | 96.5 
July 18. , 101.0 | 99.0 ay | a0 | | (88.0 100.0 | 104.0 | 102.5 | 104.0 | 107.0 | 106.0 | 84.0 | 83.5 97.0 | 100.0 
' i | | 
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Nonferrous Metals ourtoox 


Market Activities 


Tin price soars to new high for the year . . . Lead increases 


catch many buyers short . . . Munitions Board stockpiling in 


lead not increased—yet ... Alimport argues tariff. 


New York—tThe wait-and-see 
attitude of metals buyers imme- 
diately following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea has given way 
to a buying wave that has driven 
up the prices of tin and lead. 

Meanwhile, though the prices 
remain unchanged, the markets 
for zine and copper remain strong. 

With many buyers in short po- 
sitions, last week’s price jumps 
in lead, which totaled 1¢ per lb, 
took many by surprise since it was 
a complete reversal in the previ- 
ous weak market trend of this 
metal. Stockpiles of lead had been 
considered good and imports were 
on a high level. Lead compounds 
were also increased. 


War Is Reason 


Tin had been showing steady 
increases, then it surged rapidly 
ahead to a high of 96.5¢ per lb on 
Friday and Monday it dropped 
again. The fact that the main sup- 
ply of tin is in the Far East is 
partly responsible for the current 
fluctuations in its price, 


Another reason is that, because 
of the feared possibility of war 


shortages, many consumers are at- 
tempting to increase their inven- 
tories of tin as well as lead. Thus 
far the Munitions Board is the ex- 
ception. It states definitely that 
it has not increased its stockpile 
buying of nonferrous metals ex- 
cept for copper, and it also states 
that the increase in copper stock- 
piling was not caused by the war 
in Korea. 


Prevent Nickel Hoarding? 


Producers’ stocks of copper at 
the lowest ebb since 1944, while 
shipments of refined copper in 
June were 126,047 tons, the high- 
est since January 1947. This total 
does not include copper shipped 
for Government stockpiles. 

Government purchasing of lead 
had been tapering off to some ex- 
tent but many sources in the trade 
feel that the Korean situation will 
cause the renewal of Munitions 
Board buying during the second 
half of the year. 

The guess in Washington con- 
cerning voluntary allocations by 
International Nicke] Co. is that, 
since nickel is a short commodity 
anyway, this method is being used 


NONFERROUS METALS PRICES 


July12 July13 July 14 July 15 July17 July 18 
Copper, electro, Conn. 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Copper, Lake, Conn, 22.625 22.625 22.625 22.625 22.625 22.625 
Tin Straits, New York 7.25 92.00 96.50 92.00 02.50* 
Zine, East St. Louis 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Lead, St. Lous .. 11.30 11.80 11.80 11.80 11.80 11.80 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 
*Tentative, 
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by JOHN ANTHONY 


to keep buyers from hoarding and 
causing even bigger shortages. A 
Munitions Board spokesman told 
THE IRON AGE that voluntary allo- 
cations of nickel did not result 
from any change in_ stockpile 
buying. 

An international agreement on 
tin prices and trade is now in the 
offing. The United Nations Secre- 
tary General has been authorized 
to call conferences for the pur- 
pose of forming such commodity 
agreements, and a tin conference 
is practically assured. 

A recommendation that agree- 
ment of producers and consumers 
to regulate production prices and 
trade in tin should be negotiated 
had already been made by the In- 
ternational Tin Study Group. 


Alimport Answers 


In answer to the recent charges 
and application of Reynolds Met- 
als Co. and Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. for increased tar- 
iffs on imported aluminum, the 
Aluminum Import Corp. has pre- 
pared a 20-page brief defending 
itself and protesting the proposals. 

Aluminum Import makes these 
claims in the brief: (1) The Alu- 
minum Co. of Canada has not re- 
ceived any subsidy, (2) Alcan is 
not under common control with 
Alcoa, (3) the Canadian industry 
has neither manipulated the U. S$. 
market nor indulged in unfair or 
disruptive competition. 
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MILL PRODUCTS 


Aluminum 


Base prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
Ib, vob shipping point, freight allowed) 


Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 3S, 27.4¢; 4S, 
618-0, 29.8¢; 52S, 31.4¢; 248-0, 24S5-OAL, 
30.3¢; 758-O, 75S-OAL, 36.8¢; 0.081 in., 28, 
38, 28.4¢; 4s, 61S-O, 30.7¢; 52S, 32.8¢; 24S-O, 
ae 31.4¢; 758-0, 15S0AL, 38. 5¢; 0. 032 

2S, 8S, 30.0¢ 4S, 61S-O, 34.0¢; 52S 36.7¢ 
48-0, '248-OAL, 38.4¢; 158-0, 75S-OAL, 48-1¢. 

Plate: %4 in., and heavier: 2S, 3S, F, 24.8¢ 
4S-F, 27¢; 52S-F, 28.1¢; 61S-O, 27.6¢; 24S-F, 
24S-FAL, 28.1¢; 75S-F, 75S-FAL, 34.9¢. 

Extruded Selid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
4, 83.6¢ to 67¢; 11 to 13, 34.3¢ to 79¢; 23 to 
25, $6.3¢ to $1.08; 35 to 37, 43.3¢ to $1.66. 

Rod Rolled: 1.5 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 35S-F, 
$4.5¢ to 31¢; Cold-finished, 0.375 to 3 in., 
28, 3S, 37¢ to 32.5¢. 

Serew Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, R317- 
T4, %& to 11/32 in., 49.5¢ to 38.5¢; % to 1% in., 
s8¢ to 836¢; 19/16 to 8 in., 36¢ to 338¢; 17S-T4 
lower by 1¢ per Ib. Base 5000 Ib. 

Drawn ire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in.; 
2S, 36.5¢ to 27¢; 52S, 44.5¢ to 32.5¢; 56S, 47.5¢ 
to 89¢; 17S-T4, 50.5¢ to 35¢; 61S-T4, 45¢ to 
34.5¢; 756S-T-6, 76.5¢ to 55.5¢. 

Extruded Tubing, Rounds: 63S-T5; OD in 
in.? V4, to 2, 33.5¢ to 49¢; 2 to 4, 30.5¢ z 
ust to 6, 31¢ to 37.8¢; 6 to 9, 31.5¢ to 


ioe Sheet, Flat: 0.019 in. x 28 in, per 
sheet, 72 in., $1,008; 96 in., $1.344; 120 in., 
$1.679; 144 in., $2. 017. Gage 0.024 in. x 28 
in., 72 jn., $1.224 ; 96 in., $1.633 ; 120 in., $2.042; 
\44 in., $2.451. Coiled Sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 
24.7¢ per Ib; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 23.7¢ per Ib. 


Magnesium 
(Cents per 1b, f.0.b. mill, freight allowed) 


Sheets and Plate: M-O, FS-O, \% in., 58¢ to 
60¢; 0.0188 in., 60¢ to 62¢; B&S gage %, 62¢ 
to 64¢; 10, 63¢ to 65¢; 12, 67¢ to 69¢; 14, 73¢ 
to 78¢; 16, 80¢ to 85¢; 18, 88¢ to 93¢; 20, 
$1.00 to $1.05; 22, $1.22-$1.381; 24, $1.62-$1.75. 
Spetification grade higher. Base: 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, FS, diam in., 4 
in. to 0.811, 66¢; % in. to %, 50¢; 1% to 
1.1749, 47¢; 2% to 5 in., 45¢. Other alloys 
higher. Base: Up to % in., diam, 10,000 Ib; 
i ~ er in., 20,000 Ib; 1% in. and larger, 
(,¢ 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M, FS, 
in weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up to 

3.5 in., 59.5¢; 0.22 to 0.25 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 5.9 in., 55¢; 0.60 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 8.6 in., 50.5¢: 1.8 to 2.59 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 19.5 im. 47.5¢ 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 
28 in. 46. B¢. Other an higher. Base, in 
wane per ft of shape; Up to % Ib, 10,000 

% Ib to 1.80 Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 Ib and 
Mision 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, FS, wall thick- 
ness, Outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057, % in. 
to 5/16, $1.40; 5/16 to 3%, $1.26; % to %, 
%¢; 1 to 2 in., 76¢ ; 0.165 to 0.219, 58 to 

6l¢; 1 to 2 in., 57¢; 8 to 4 in., 56¢. 
Other alloys higher. Base, oD in in.: Up to 
1% in., 10,000 Ib; 1% in. to 3 in., 20,000 Ib; 
3 in. and larger, 30, 000 Ib. 


Nickel and Monel 


(Base prices, cents per 1b, f.0.b. mill) 
ae aoe Monet 


Sheets, cold-rolled 3 
Strip, cold-rolied . 75 56 
Rods and bars .......... 65 61 
Angles, hot-rolled ........ 65 61 
Plates .. theme eek 62 
Seamless tubes... 1% 98 86 
Shot and blocks ......... 46 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Cents per lb, freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 

- Sheets Rods Shapes 
Copper ....... 37.43 zt 37.03 
Se oak eee 33.28 dhe’ 
“opper, drawn. 34.5 
Low brass .... 35.52 35.21 
Yellow brass.. 34.19 33.88 , 
Red brass . 85.96 35.65 , 
Naval brass .. 38.90 32.96 34.22 
Leaded brass. . 28.54 32.65 
‘om'l bronze.. 36.93 36.62 eae 
Manganese 

bronze ..... 42.40 36.27 37.85 
Phospt ior 

bronze 55.11 55.36 


Muntz metal.. 37.13 32.69 34.94 
Everdur, Her- 


culoy, Olym- 

_ Pic, ete. -- 42.05 40.99 
Nicke) silver 

10 } 3m 45.48 47.74 ca 
Arch. bronze... .. i 32.65 
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PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 99-+%, ere » 

freight allowed ... ; 17.50 
EP ad We acs a Wasco GOO 8 16.50 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 24.50 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be 


dollars per ib contained Be...... $30.00 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, dollars 

per lb contained Be ............ $56.00 
Seeeeee. CGNs BOGS... . ok ceatoben 2.00 
5 Se ee 5 


2.15 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib) |"... .$1.80 to pes 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley ..... 22.50 
Copper, Lake, Conn. Valley .......22.625 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz... $35.00 


‘Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz. $2.25 
$100 


Iridium, dollars per troy oz. ...... 


Bi tet EI sw codecccasdce sacs Bee 
Lead, New York ‘ 12.00 
Magnesium, 99.8+%, f. o. b. Freeport 

es EE 6 teas Oe Se bndes 21.50 


Magnesium, sticks, 100 to 500 Ib 
37.50¢ to 39.50¢ 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask 


f.o.b. New York ... . OTe to 5T3 
Nickel, electro, f.o.b. New York... ‘ . a 22 
Nickel oxide sinter, f.o.b. Cop 

Cliff, Ont., contained nickel .... * 44.25 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz. . $24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. $74 to eat 
Silver, New York, cents per oz.. 72 
y: LS. 2 92:60 
ee SE RAED eva es bees 15.00 
ET OEE ig cis dav-scerseneese® 15.72 
Zirconium copper, 50 pet . Last<e Saee 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass ingot 
(Cents per lb delivered, carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


No. 115 eeawen -+e. 21.75-22.00 

No. 120 . ate coee-c 31.35-21.50 

No. 123 .. Siearas -. 20.75-21.00 
80-10-10 ingot 

No. 305 .. aes eee 25.50 

No. 315 cee cee rks 23.50 
88-10-2 ingot 

No. 210 ees cau ess 31.50 

No. 215 .. Schecia ‘ 29.00 

th 6K 56s 6m 08 ee. « 23.75-24.7 
Yellow ingot 

No. 405 bse Os caw 18.25-19.00 
Manganese bronze 

No. 421 ie ia» ae sein 23.50 


Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per lb, of 30,000 Ib) 


95-5 aluminum - silicon alloys 


0.30 copper, max. ......... 20.00-20.25 
0.60 copper, max. 19.75-20.25 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type) . 18.50-19.00 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 on. 17.75-18.25 
108 alloy p 18.50-19.00 
195 alloy .... wees 19.50-20.00 
BO MEN ess wb OW Sie 20.00-20.25 
AXS-679 .... eitedee 18.50-19.00 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—95-97%% 19.25-19.50 
Grade 2—92-95% 18.25-18.50 
Grade 3—90-92% 17.25-17.50 
Grade 4—85-90% 16.75-17.00 


ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 


Anodes 


(Cents per lb, freight allowed, in 
500 Ib lots) 


Copper 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ... 39% 
Electrodeposited ° / 33% 
Rolled, oval, straight, ‘delivered 36.59 
Forged ball anodes isice > a ee 
Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ...... 34% 
Zine, oval be arwatert . one 23 
Ball anodes ... 2 dg it a aie ee 
Nickel 99 pct plus 
Cast . eed . 68.00 
Rolled, “depolarized Acie samighe alle 69.00 
Cadmium tule ntieaks ae 


Silver 999 fine, rolled, ‘100 oz lots, 
per troy oz, f.o.b. Rates. 


Cee Cena dae wap ads i 79% 

Chemicals 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping point) 

Copper cyanide, 100 lb drum i 52.15 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl.... 10% 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 

lb bags, frt allowed s ae 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum ..*... 27% 


Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz. 61% 

Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 
200 lb drums ..... ; 

Zine cyanide, 100 Ib drums ... 


cobs 
ous 


9. 
5. 


i bed 


SCRAP METALS 


Brass Mill Scrap 
(Cents per pound; add ‘%e¢ per lb for 
shipments of 20,000 to 40,000 lb; add 
le for more than 40,000 lb) 


Yellow brass — 


Commercial bronze 
Manganese bronze 
Leaded brass rod ends 


Custom Smelters' Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to refinery) 

No. 1 copper wire .. 

No. 2 copper wire 

Light copper 

Refinery brass .. 


ht et 
“II 


*Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to producer) 

No. 1 copper wire 
No. 2 copper wire 
Light copper 
No. 1 composition ...... 
No. 1 comp turnings .. 

Rolled brass 


Heavy yellow brass e 


Mixed old cast 
Mixed old clips ........ 
Mixed turnings, dry . 
Pots and pans . 

Low copper 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire 
Light copper .. 
Auto radiators (unsw eated). 
No. 1 composition ‘ 
No. 1 composition turnings 
Clean red car boxes 
Cocks and faucets .... 
Mixed heavy yellow brass. 
Old rolled brass . 


New soft brass clippings - 
Brass rod ends ... 
No. 1 brass rod turnings’ 


Alum. pistons and struts .... 
Aluminum crankcases 

2S aluminum clippings 

Old sheet and utensils 
Borings and turnings .. 
Misc. cast aluminum ........ 
Dural clips (24S) 


New zinc clippings 


Zine routings BS 
Old die cast scrap 


Nickel end | Monel 


Pure nickel clippings 
Clean nickel turnings .. 
Nickel anodes . 
Nickel rod ends .. . 
New Monel clippings . 
Clean Monel turnings .. 
Old sheet Monel 
Inconel clippings .. . 
Nickel silver clippings, 
Nickel silver turnings, 


Battery plates (dry) 


Magnesium 
Segregated aotie —F 


No. 1 pewter 

No. 1 auto babbitt 
common babbitt 
Solder joints 
Siphon tops .. 
Small foundry type 


Lino. and stereotype i 
Electrotype ‘ 
New type shell cuttings ‘ 
Hand picked type shells .. 
Lino. and stereo. 
Electro. dross 








Turn- 

Heavy ings 
19% 18% 
16% 16 
18% 17% 
18% 17% 
164% 15% 
16% Ka 


© 


3 


19.25 
18.25 
17.25 
15.50-16.00 
15.00-15.50 
13.50 
; 15.00 
13.00-13.25 
11.75-12.00 
0.00-10.25 
0.75-11.00 
0.00-10.25 
0.00-10.25 
1.75-12.00 
New York 
16%—17 
15%—16 
- 14%—15 
114%—11% 
14 —14% 
13%—13% 
12%—13 
12%—13 
9%— 9% 
194-104 
12%—12% 
144%—14% 
12%—12% 
12 —12% 
6 — 6% 
“> 
114%4—12 
8%— 9 
5% 
8%— 9 
$14— 9 
10 —10% 
7%— 8 
5%— 5Y 
5— 5% 
36 —39 
32 —35 
36 —39 
36 —39 
15 —19 
10 —14 
14 —18 
22 —26 
9 —10 
6 —T7 
9%—10 
5a oe 
) —10 
544— 6% 
bo —67 
$3 ——45 
49 —42 
9%4—10 
13 —18% 
38 —40 
13 —13% 
12 —12% 
bl —11% 
9%—10 
15 —15% 
h -_— 61% 
414,— 4% 
2%— 3 





MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 





SOTAL 


Tron & Steel 


Today’s Worry: Price Controls, Allocation 


Early this week the various 
markets around the nation showed 
no correlation other than worry- 
ing about possible government 
price fixing and allocations. Most 
guesses as to where scrap prices 
would be pegged, if such a move 
were made, were considerably 
lower than current quotations. 

Some mills are staying out of 
the market hoping that this might 
drive prices lower for possible 
fixing. Others are of the opinion 
that if prices are allowed to drop 
too far, many necessary scrap 
sources will dry up for lack of 
profits. 

The undertone in many markets 
this week was one of increased 
firmness. No. 1 steel showed few 
changes in the main. markets, 
while No. 2 was increased in some. 
Other markets dropped slightly 
in these grades. 

Summer vacations and_ hot 
weather are continuing to be re- 
tarding factors but the main trend 
throughout the country is a wait- 
and-see attitude toward the war 
in Korea and its effects in this 
country. 

PITTSBURGH—The market was show- 


ing signs of firmness. Brokers were still 
busy filling old orders, but there were in- 
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dications that this heavy backlog will be 
cleared up soon. Several mills which had 
held up shipments have given their sup- 
pliers the go-ahead sign. No. 2 heavy 
melting was $1.00 stronger, as were ma- 
chine shop turnings and heavy turnings. 
Railroad specialties were up 50¢ on the 
high side, 


CHICAGO—There is a firm undertone 
prevailing in the Chicago area scrap mar- 
ket this week. Industrial scrap is bringing 
better prices. Some dealers report offer- 
ings of $37.00 per gross ton for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel by brokers. Most quarters 
feel the market will remain fairly steady 
with some predicting a slight upward 
trend. Plant shutdowns during the va- 
cation season are cutting down the supply 
of scrap. 


PHILADELPHIA—Most prices are hold- 
ing steady in the scrap market here, with 
new buying in small quantities. All grades 
stayed at last week's level except short 
rails, up 50¢; mixed yard cast, up $1.00 
on new buying. Worry over possible allo- 
cations and price controls for scrap has 
caused some unsettlement. 


NEW YORK—Following a very quiet 
week, steelmaking scrap showed stronger 
trends early this week although the prices 
remained unchanged. The mills are com- 
ing back into the market. The Korean 
question has caused an unsettled feeling 
here and everyone is worried about the 
possibility of price controls. Guessing on 
the level of these, if imposed, ranges all 
over the lot. Turnings and borings prices 
were up slightly but others remained 
constant, 

o 

DETROIT—The market is marking time 
as a mounting crop of rumors has it that 
allocations or price controls may be ir- 


posed in the industry as a result of dee). 
opments in the Korean situation and . 
where on the international front. ne 
theory is that by staying out of the » ar. 
ket, steel mills hope to see scrap pi ices 
frozen at lower levels than might ot)er. 
wise be the case. The opposing argu: ent 
has it that if prices are allowed to sink 
too low, scrap sources that may be hixhly 
necessary will dry up for lack of p:oper 
profit incentive. No price changes are 
being made this”*week in the absence of 
actual sales and in the face of a market 
that could jump in either direction. 


s@~ 


CLEVELAND—Mills are moving warily 
here as the possibility of price controls 
loomed. Best guess at the moment is that 
if controls are put on scrap No. 1 heavy 
melting will be pegged at about £35.00. 
Also as a result of the war scare, resis- 
tance of some of the dealers to present 
prices has been stiffening. Others are 
shipping everything they own. Brokers 
have no big orders and thus owe little 
tonnage which leaves them in position to 
move on the small orders, 1000 tons or go. 
Reports of a sale of No. 1 heavy melting 
in Cleveland at $40 were unconfirmed at 
press time. 


ST. LOUIS—The Korean war has re- 
sulted in a cautious attitude by the stee] 
mills here. There was no buying during 
the week, as the mills were uncertain as 
to whether controls may come with price 
cutbacks. The mills are said to have an 
average supply of’ scrap for 90 day’s con- 
sumption. Shipments to the market are 
tapering off, with hot weather being one 
of the reasons. Stove plate was off $1.00 
per ton; other prices were unchanged. 


CINCINNATI —A firmer underton: 
marked a quiet market here this week 
The possibility of controls has spurred 
the more bearish spirits to step up ship- 
ments but the bulls are hanging on for a 
possible August upturn. No, 1 heavy 
melting steel is quotable here this week 
at $36.00, based on broker buying 
prices. Foundry grades continue to show 
strength. A major railroad will open bids 
on 9000 tons here this week, according t 
reports. 


BOSTON—Prices on openhearth grades 
of scrap have shown a tendency to slip 
still more as business continues to fall off 
The summer vacation season has started 
and many of the men connected with the 
industry are temporarily gone. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel was down 50¢ a ton as wert 
No. 1 bundles, and No, 2 heavy was off 
$1.50, 


BIRMINGHAM—As predicted by bro- 
kers the early part of this month, scrap 
prices here registered a slight decline i! 
some categories this week, while others 
remained steady. Brokers say prices went 
too high last month and when buyers g0t 
what they needed they stopped buying 
But the high prices brought in a flood of 
scrap to dealers and they are shavinés 
prices to work off some of the surplus. 


BUFFALO—According to dealers, the 
sale last week of about 25,000 tons of 
steelmaking scrap at prices $2.00 a ton be- 
low the prevailing range was prompted by 
apprehension over probable price controls 
which would peg scrap at even lower !ev- 
els. Three of the area’s top dealers shared 
in this transaction with a leading mil 
consumer which placed No, 1 heavy melt 
ing at $36.50 to $37.00. 
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Self-Contained 


+ This Logemann scrap press is in operation 
in one of the larger industrial plants. lt ~ 
| compresses scrap from three directions to be 
F produce high density, mill size bundles. 


 (LOGEMANN 


Triple Compression 


Automatically Controlled SC RAP PRESSES 


handle high tonnages with minimum labor . . . at low cost 


LOGEMANN 
METAL 
BALERS 


. ore built in a large 
range of sizes to meet spe- 
cific conditions. Let Loge- 
mann's engitveering service 
help you arrive at the most 
efficient and economical 
way of handling your scrap. 


The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic_controls, mounted in front 
of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 
rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 
struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte- 
nance crews. 5 


Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto- 
matic controls or for manual manipulation. 


Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 
manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 
information — please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3164 W. Burleigh Street . Milwaukee 10, Wisconsia 


——————————— 
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peON AGE —_ MARKETS & PRICES 


Pittsburgh 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $41.50 to os. ee 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 34.50 to 
No. 1 bundles ........ .. 41.50 to a2. +4 
uO. BS BOURGES «2... edi vcws 33.50 to 34.00 
Machine shop turn. ... 28.50 to 29.00 
Mixed bor. and ms. turns. 28.50to 29.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 33.50 to 34.00 
Cast iron borings ... .. 382.50to 33.00 
Low phos. plate ....... . 44.50 to 45.00 
Heavy turnings ......... 39.50 to 40.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting ... 43.00to 43.50 
Scrap rails, random lIgth... 43.50 to 44.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 46.00 to 47.00 
RR. steel wheels ......... 45.50to 46.50 
RR. spring steel 45.50to 46.50 
RR. couplers and knuckles 45.50 to 46.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .. 43.50 to 44.00 
Mixed yard cast. ......... 38.00 to 38.50 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 38.50to 34.00 
Malleable cid 43.00 to 44.00 
Chicago 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $37.00 to $37.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 35.00 to 35.50 
No. 1 factory bundles .... 37.00to 37.50 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles .... 37.00 to 37.50 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles .... 29.00 to 30.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 24.50 to 25.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. 25.00to 26.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 26.00to 27.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 25.00 to 26.00 
Low phos. forge crops .. 42.50 to 43.50 
Low phos. plate ......... 40.50 to 41.50 
No. 1 RR. hvy. ee «: 39.00 to 40.00 
Scrap rails, random lgt 43.00 to 44.00 
meroling ratia ...aseicéc 47.00 to 48.00 
Rails 2 ft and under . 47.50 to 48.50 
Locomotive tires, cut 44.00 to 45.00 
Cut bolsters & side frames 41.00 to 42.00 
Angles and splice bars ... 45.00to 46.00 
RR. steel car axles ... 57.00 to 58.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 43.50 to 44.50 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 45.00to 46.00 
No. 1 agricul. cast. ...... 43.00to 44.00 
Heavy breakable cast. ... 37.00to 38.00 
RR. grate bars .......... 36.00 to 37.00 
Cast iron brake shoes .... 36.00 to 37.00 
Cast iron car — ; - 41.50to 42.50 
Malleable . ‘as 47.00 to 48.00 
Philadelphia 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... » 88. 00 to $33.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 30.00 to +ei Oe 
No. 1 bundles 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 2 bundles .«+. 26.00to 27.00 
Machine shop turn. .. 22.00 to 23.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 21.00 to 22.00 
ares turnings .. 24.00 to 25.00 
Low phos. punchings, plate 36.00 to 37.00 
Low phos. 5 ft and under.. 36.00to 37.00 
Low phos. bundles ....... 33.00 to 34.00 
Hvy. axle forge turn. .... 32.00to 33.00 
Clean cast chem. borings.. 33.00to 34.00 
RR. steel wheels ......... 38.00 to 39.00 
RR. spring steel ...... 38.00 to 39.00 
Rails 18 in. and under ... 41.50to 42.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 38.00 to 39.00 
Mixed yard cast ...+ 83.00 to 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast. . 34.00 to 35.00 
Cast iron carwheels 39.00 to 40.00 
Malleable = 41.00 to 42.00 
Cleveland 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $38.00 to vee 50 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 33.00 to 50 
No. 1 busheling ; - 38.00 to 38. 50 
No. 1 bundles 39.50 to 40.00 
No. 2 bundles ........... 28.00 to 28.50 
Machine shop turn. ....... 24.00 to 24.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. 27.00 to 27.50 
Shoveling turnings 27.00 to 27.50 
Cast iron borings -. 27.00to 27.50 
Low phos. 2 ft and under... 40.00 to 40.50 
Steel axle turn. .......... 38.00 to 38.50 
Drop forge flashings 38.00 to 38.50 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 43.00 to 43.50 
Rails 3 ft and under ..... 48.00 to 49.00 
Rails 18 in. and under .. 49.00 to 50.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 46.00to 47.00 
eee: GAOT. . «. Weg npn: 46.00 to 47.00 
RR. grate Pe cached 34.00 to 35.00 
PO ED ns 5 as okin te deo © 38.00 to 39.00 
DEGRIPANEO ah ockide ds es > he's 47.00 to. 48.00 
Youngstown 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $40.50 to $41.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 35.50 to 36.00 
No. 1 bundles 40.50 to 41.00 
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lron and Steel 
SCRAP PRICES 


Cotes. ices as et In a. 
T IRON AGE, 


sentative tonnages. a prices are 
gross ton delivered to ee 
otherwise noted. 


No. 3 bundles .... cece... $31.50 to $32.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 31.50 to 32.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 33.50 to 34.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 33.50 to 34.00 
Low phos. plate ......... 42.50to 43.00 


Buffalo 


No. 1 hvy. melting ..... . $36.50 to + oe 


No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 33.00 to 5 
No. 1 busheling ......... 33.00 to 33.50 
No. 1 bundles ...... ....+ 84.00 to 34.50 
No. 2 bundles ......... .. 81.00to 31.50 
Machine shop turn. ...... 27.00 to 28.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 27.00 to 28.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 29.00 to 30.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 28.00 to 29.00 
Low phos. plate ........ . 38.50to 39.00 
Scrap rails, random Igth... 39.00 to 40.00 
Rails 2 ft and‘under ..... 45.00to 47.00 
RR. steel wheels ......... 42.00to 43.00 
RR. spring steel ......... 42.00 to 43.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 42.00 to 43.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 38.00to 39.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 35.00 to 36.00 
Small Indus. malleable ... 37.00to 38.00 
a 
No. 1 hvy. melting .......$30.00 to $33. +4 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 27.00 to 28. 
Tee, EN ae sewn acne 25.00 to ae 00 
No. 1 busheling ..... » 29.00 to 30.00 
Machine shop turn. ... 25.00to 26.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 27.00 to 28.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 24.00to 25.00 
Bar crops and plate ..... 37.00 to 38.00 
Structural and plate ..... 36.00to 37.00 
Scrap rails, random Igth... 35.00 to 36.00 
Rerolling rails .........-. 43.00 to 44.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ...... 42.50to 43.50 
Angles & splice bars ..... 40.00 to 41.00 
Std. steel axles ...... ..- 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ...... . 88.00to 39.00 
Stove plate .. . 32.50to 33.50 
Cast iron carwheels .. 33.00 to 34.00 
St. Louis 

No. 1 hvy. melting .......$38.00 to $39.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 2 bundled sheets ..... 31.00 to 32.00 
Machine shop turn. sw 17.00 to 18.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 22.00 to 23.00 
Rails, random lengths . 39.00 to 40.00 
Rails 3 ft and under ..... 45.00 to 46.00 
Locomotive tires, uncut ... 39.00to 40.00 
Angles and splice bars .... 43.00to 44.00 
Std. steel car axles .. 52.00 to 53.00 
RR. spring steel . ... 41.00to 42.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 39.00 to 40.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. ... 34.00 to 35.00 
Cast iron. brake shoes 36.00 to 38.00 
Stove plate ........ .% 33.00 to 34.00 
Cast iron car wheels ..... 39.00 to 40.00 
DERNSADIO 2 occ cect ocsae 44.00 to 45.00 


New York 


Brokers’ buying prices per gress ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting .......$30.50 to $33. ee 


No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 26.50 to 

Na. 3 Dundies .«.....ccche 24.50 to 25.00 
Machine shop turn. 19.00 to 20.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 19.00 to 20.00 
Shoveling turnings .. 20.50to 21.50 
Clean cast chem. bor. .... 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 31.00to 32.00 
Mixed yard cast. ........ 29.00 to 29.50 


Charging box cast. ...... 29.00 to 29.50 

Heavy breakable cast. .... 29.50 to 30.00 

Unstrp. motor blocks . 22.00 to 22.50 
Boston 

Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 

No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $28.00 to $28.50 


No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 1 bundles we.ssee 28.00 to 28.50 








No. 2 bundles ..... > Re. 50 to 23.00 
Machine shop turn. ....... 19.50 to 20.59 
Mixed bor. and turn. ...... 19.50 to 20.59 


Shoveling turnings ...... 22.00to 23.09 
No. 1 busheling .......... 28.00 to 29.09 


Clean cast chem. borings.. 24.00 to 25,09 


No. 1 machinery cast. .... 31.00 to 32.0) 
No. 2 machinery cast .... 30.00 to 31,09 
Heavy breakable om 25.00 to 26.00 
Stove plate ........+ - 25.00 to 26.00 


Detroit 


ee ee eee care: 
No. 1 hvy. melting .......$30. a ~ $31. 00 


No. 2 hvy. melting ...... - 25.0 26.00 
No.1 DUNGIS Sik. cc cces 35:50 to 36.50 
New busheling ..... Bevin ae 33.50 to 34.50 
Es. os ech aid » bas 0 0.6 30.00 to 31.00 


Machine shop turn. ...... 21.00to 22.00 


Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 21.00 to 22.0 
Shoveling turnings ....... 24.00 to 25.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 24.00 to 25.00 
Low phos. plate ......... 33.50 to 34.50 
No. 1 cupola cast. ........ 38.00 to 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast. ... 31.00to 32.00 
Bwwve Wane - so seececn eee 33.00 to 34.00 
Automotive cast. ......... 42.00 to 43.00 
Cincinnati 
Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $35.50 to $36.00 


No. : hvy. melting ....... 27.50 to 28.00 
No. 1 DUMGIG 26. cece ses 35.50 to 36.00 
No. 2 bundles, black’ | >::: 26.50 to 27.00 
No. 2 bundles, mixed ..... 25.50 to 26.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 20.50 to 21.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 20.50 to 21.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 23.50 to 24.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 23.50 to 24.00 


Low phos. 18 in. under ... 46.00 to 47.00 


Rails, random lengths . 41.50 to 42.00 
a 18 in. and under ... 49.00 to 50.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 46.00 to 47.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. ..... 35.50 to 36.00 
Drop broken cast. ....... 48.00 to 49.00 


San Francisco 
F.o.b. shipping point: 


No. 1 hvy. melting ....... «e.- $22.00 
No. 2 hvy melting ....... bea 20.00 
OE Ear ek 22.00 
pee os Sse -s 0c au 17.00 

No. 3 RMURGISS 5.00. bane. 5 ke i 13.00 
Machine shop turn. ....... «... 9.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and wnder.. .... 28.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. .... 22.00 
Scrap rails, random lgth.. 22.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... $32. 50 to 34.00 

Los Angeles 
F.o.b. shipping point: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....00: ssee 22.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... ee 20.00 
BEG 2. BOGE. « b.ncne cWone mere 22.( 
No. 32 bundles ........... tare 16.00 
No. 3 bundles ........... eens 13.00 
Mach. shop turn. ....... ee 9.00 
Elec. fur. 1. ft and under. na te $0.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. a 5 oye as 22.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. . $37. 50 to 40.50 
Seattle 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... ie sh $20.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... > \Geaa 20.00 
No. 1 bundles ......../.. wees 18.00 
No. ; ED Wa 5.5 0:8 06-48 ace 18.00 
Nee S Wumagies. ... .ccccess 14.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. $29. 00 to 30.00 
RR, hvy. melting ........ 21.00 
No..1 cupola cast ....... Sear 35.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .. .... 20.0 
Hamilton, Ont. 

No..1 hvy. melting ...... $30.00 
Nak) 1 DUNGIEE CPs. ica oes: 30.00 
No. 2 bundles .......... saab 29.50 
Mechanical bundles Leet” eae 28.00 
Mixed steel scrap ....... soi 26.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... .... 23.00 
FReeee, FOUMGIINE .0..scces cee 30.00 
“SORE «Ss occas eee 33.00 
Bushelings ...........-. etat 24.50 
Bush., new fact, prep’d.. Shiu 29.00 
Bush., new fact, unprep’d. .we8 23.00 
Short’ steel turnings mda ence 23.00 
Cast va 6 6A ewes 40.00 
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0 $31.00 
oO 26.00 
O 36.50 
O 34.50 
Oo 31,00 
O 22.00 
O 22.00 
O 25.00 
O 25.00 
O 34.50 
Oo 40.00 
0 32.00 
oO 34.00 
© 43.00 
© $36.00 
0 28.00 
0 36.00 
0 27.00 
oO 26.00 
10 «21.00 
10 21.00 
to 24.00 
fo 24.00 
to 47.00 
to «42.00 
to «50.00 
to «47.00 
to «636.00 2 
to 49.00 
. cut structurcll and plate scrag 
a. wse: This is one of a series illustrating the 
17.00 By electric furnaces and steel various types of scrap used in making 
13.00 . : i i 
9.00 - foundries for making various types IFO and steel. We supply this scrap as 
28.00 : , : 
22.00 of steel and castings. Up to 100% well as all other grades of iron and 
00 . 
0 oe charge of scrap can be used depend- steel scrap. Call on our well trained 
ing on type of steel being made. and experienced organization to solve 
your scrap problem. 
ante SOurce: *Clean open hearth steel plates, structural 
99 a shapes, crop ends, shearings or broken steel 
16.00 Scrap from plates, structural shapes, tires. Must be not less than % inch in thick- 
13.00 ness, not over 3 feet in length and 18 inches 
90 crop ends, shearings, broken steel in width. Must not contain over. .05% 
30.0 $ : phosphorus or sulphur. (Also comes in two 
22.0 tires and like material. other classifications—2 feet and under, and 
to 40.50 1 foot and under.) OPA Specification, 
20.00 
430.00 CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 
18.00 
i Lu 
tt RIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC 
to 30.00 F Rs 
21.00 
35.0 PLANTS MAIN OFFICE OFFICES 
0 ie 
20. LEBANON, PENNA. LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLOG, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
READING. PENNA Philadelphia 7, - Penna. Empire Building 100 W. Monroe St. 1114 Texas Av.Bldg. Oliver Building 
$30.00 ' ‘ a8 BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO LEBANON, PENNA. PUEBLO, COLORADO 
30. DETROIT (ECORSE), ee le Statler Buildiig 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Building * 334 Colorado Bldg. 
9 0 et ° 
ones MICHIGAN — 
a PaeT = 2 BUFFALO, N. Y. DETROIT, MICHIGAN NEW YORK,“N. Y. READING, PENWA. 
23.00 MODENA, PENNA. _ Genesee Building 2011 Book Building Woolworth Building Luria Building 
30.00 
33.00 PITTSBURGH, PENNA. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
39.00 ERIE, PENNA. 2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 
23.00 
23.00 
‘0.0 LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE ISS9 
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{RON AGE 


POUNDED as MARKETS & PRICES 


Comparison of Prices 








Price advances over previous week are printed 


im Heavy Type; 





declines appear in Italics. 


ecient pert ce Ste yawn, ote, ie eee? Stee”. Pie Teen: Jaly 18, July 11, June 20, Jul 1s, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown. (per gross ton) 1950 1950 1950 1949 
Flat-Rolled Steel: July 18, July 11, June 20, July 19, io ear eee: s+ Waee Wome Wenee. 0-06 

(cents per pound) 1950 1950 ©1950 = 1949 No. 2, Valley furnace... 46.50 46.50 46.50 40.50 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 335 335 3.35 No. 2, Southern Cin’ti... 49.08 49.08 49.08 45.47 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 410 410 410 4.00 No. 2, "aeontan Ch tosses 42.38 42.38 42.38 39.38 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga) 440 440 440 4.40 > ee Sit oo eae Ae 
Hot-rolled strip .....:.'; $25 825 325 3.25 Basic del’d Philadelp 49.92 49.92 49.74 
Gold-rolled strip ........ 421 421 421 4.088 Basic, Valle farnace. ; 4600 46.00 46.00 45.0 
EE eS 350 3.50 350 3.40 Malleable, Chicagot .... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
Plates wrought iron..... 7.85 785 785 17.85 Senta, 228038) ++ 46.60 oe ate a 

arcoal, Chicago ...... * ‘ k 
Stains C-B strip (No, S08) $8.00 $8.00 33.00 88.25 Ferromanganesef ....... 178.40 173.40 173.40 173.40 
Tin (oll eh apenas a poi tf ; charge for delivery to foundries in the Chi. 
Tinplate (1.60 lb) cokes. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.75 Average of Ee prices quoted on Ferroalloy page. 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 1b) 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.70 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.35 6.35 6.35 6.65 tess 
Bars and Shapes: (per gross ton) 

(cents per ‘pound) Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$41.75 $41.75 $44.75 $20.75 
Merchant BOER 5. oy 8 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 32.50 32.50 33.75 17.50 
Cold-finishéd bars :.:.... 4145 4145 4.145 3.995 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 37.25 37.00 38.50 19.75 
Alloy bars ....:4.....+. in 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.75 No. 1 hy. com. sh’t, Det.. 36.00 36.00 39.50 12.75 
Structural shapes ...... 3 3.40 3.40 3.25 Low phos. Young’n...... 42.75 42.76 45.25 21.25 
Stainless. bars (No. 302) . 560 28.60 28.50 28.50 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 43.75 48.75 43.75 27.00 
Wrought iron bars i+ . 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 38.50 38.50 39.50 27.50 

. No. 1 cast, Chicago...... 45.50 45.50 46.50 31.00 
Wire: 
(cents per pound) : 
Bright wire ..........%- 450 450 450 4.15 Coke: Connellsville: 
(per net ton at oven) 
Rails: Furnace coke, prompt...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $14.25 

(dollars per 100 lb) Foundry coke, prompt... 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 
Heavy rails .....+sse++- 3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $3.20 
TAGRt PATS occ cccssccse 3.75 8.75 3.75 3.55 Mantieain. Mdbeias 

Semifinished Steel: (cents per pound to — ee 

(dollars per net ton) Copper, electro, Conn.. 22.50 22.50 17.625 
Rerolling billets ........ 4.00 $54.00 $54.00 $52.00 Copper, Lake, Conn...... 29-625 22.625 22.625 17.75 
Slabs, rerolling ......... 54.00 54.00 54.00 62.00 Tin, Straits, New York.. 92.50} 84.75* 78.00 $1.03 
Forging billets ......... 63.00 63.00 63.00 61.00 per = i. Louis..... oo ao aa cam 
Alloy blooms, billets, 00 3.00 ead, St. Louis......... A i , 825 

ee a Aluminum, virgin ...... 7.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 
Wire Rod and Skelp: Nickel, electrolytic ..... 61.22 51.22 51.22 42.93 

(cents per pound) Magnesium, ingot ...... 21.50 21.50 21.50 20.50 
WE OU os bc netsesees< 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.40 Antimony, Laredo, Tex... 24.50 24.50 24.50 38.50 
BE cused Hepvate ctl 3.15 3.15 3.15 38.25 tTentative. *Revised. ‘ 

Starting with the issue of é Mer 12, 1949, the weighted finished 
seeel composite waa revised for the years 1941 to date. The 
« ~ the ¥ years 1037 to 1840 inclusive aud 146 to 1946 imelusive. 
Composite Prices The use of oes has been eliminated because i 
was too sensitive. (See 139 of May 12, 1949, issue.) 
Finished Steel Base Price Pig Iron Scrap Steel 
July 18, 1960.6 6.0% eves 3.887¢ per Ib........... --- $46.88 per gross ton....  ...... $37.17 per gross ton...... 
One week ago ......... ATEN, 8 con 6 d.6 Ga ae re 87.08 per gross ton...... 
One month ago........ BOEtE POP Besse cicavies a « MR OE WUOUO BOT. cc. | seman 39.00 per gross ton...... 
One year ago.......... 3.705¢ per Ib........... . 45.91 per gross ton.... ...... 19.33 per gross ton...... 
ee Low High Low High Low 
1950. . 3.837¢ Jan. 3 $.837¢ Jan. 3 $46.38 Feb. 7 $45.88 Jan. 3 $40.92 June 6 $26.25 Jan. 3 
1949.... 3.8387¢ Dec. 27 3.3705¢ May 3 46.87 Jan. 18 45.88 Sept. 6 43.00 Jan. 4 19.38 June 2% 
1948.... 3.721¢ July 27 3.1938¢ Jan. 1 46.91 Oct. 12 39.58 Jan. 6 43.16 July 27 39.75 Mar. 9 
1947.... 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 87.98 Dec. 30 30.14 Jan. 7 42.58 Oct. 28 29.50 May 20 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 1 30.14 Dec. 10 25.87 Jan. 1 $1.17 Dec, 24 19.17 Jan. 1 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 25.37 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 22 
1944.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 24 
1943.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
1942... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
1941.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
1940.... 2.30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 9 
1939.... 2.85367¢ Jan. 8 2.26689¢ May 16 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept.12 22.50 Oct. 3 14.08 May 16 
1988.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June 1 
1987.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.82263¢ Jan. 4 $2.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar. 30 12.67 June ; 
1986.... 2.822638¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 19.74 Nov, 24 18.78 Aug. 11 17.75 Dec. 21 12.67 June 8 
1985.... 2.07542¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢ Jan. 8 18.84 Nov. 5 17.83 May 14 13.42 Dec. 10 10.88 Apr. 29 
1932.... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.88910¢ Mar. 1 14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July 5 
1929.... 2.81778¢ May 28 B.26498¢ Oct. 29 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dec. § 
Ro 
ani -astb-colled sheets and en, are at Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, at t Pitusberah 1 Philadelphia and Chi 
mating or portion of finished steel Valley and Birmingham. cago. 
shipmen dex Focapitalates ot a. Aug. 
28, Tent. issue and in May 12, 19 
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IRON AND STEEL 


SCRAP 


ALL GRADES OF 
STAINLESS and ALLOY SCRAP 


COB PAR FT 


1700 ROCKINGHAM ROAD DAVENPORT 2, IOWA 





IRON AGE 








Smaller numbers in price boxes indicate 


producing companies. For main office locations, see key on 
Base prices at producing points apply only to sizes and grades produced in these areas. Gelscnane te cotiocas Ib abeas eines 3 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































STEEL | iat te 
Canton 
PRICES Cleve- | Mas- | Middle-| Youngs- | Bethie- Granite. 
_| Pittsburgh | Chicago Gary | land | sillon | town | town hem City | Detroit 
INGOTS | $80. 00! | | | $80,003: 
Carbon forging, net ton | | 
“Alloy, net ton | $51.00! -17 | $51.08) 
BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS | $53.00! | $53.00! $53.00! | | $57.003 
Carbon, rerolling, net ton 
Carbon forging billets, net ton $63.00! “| $63.00'-4 4 =| $63.00! 8 3 ee | $63. 0025 | $66.00 
| Alloy, net ton =—SS«*| «$86.00 17 | $06.00" | $86.00" | | $86.00+: a ria | $68.00° | $66.00 
| <n penheaienronevecnnoen niall acetates iaaticlent iiaiaeaaaie aaa niche i. 
| PIPE SKELP | 3.15! | 3.1514 
‘WIRE RODS: 3.85218 | 3.952.493 | 3.858 | 3.852 | | 3.858 | 
SHEETS —<“i*té‘ts*~*«CS«RST SO, S| gg2s | 93g | 8.886 | | lta 1 | 3.5512 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.) 15 | 3.503 | | 4.1597 
Cold-rolled | 4.108 8.7 | 4.10168 | 4.108: 4.107 | 4.1006 4.3022 | 4.30!2 
9,15 } is j 
| 5.1083 
| Galvanized (10 gage) | 4.401 9-15 | | 4.40.8 4.404 | 4.6564 : 
| | 4.7544 
| Enameling (12gage) «| 4.408 | | 4.40°8 | 4.406 4407 | 44 4.6022 | 4.70! 
' | } 7 
"Long ternes (10 gage) } 4.00018 | (4.800 | 4.007 | 4.8084 : 
Hi Str. low allloy, hur. | "6.0559 | 5.05! | 5.051 6 | §.05*: | 5,051 4.6. 5.2512 
Histr.lowalloy,cr. | 6.2059 | — | 6,20! 5.20 6-4 | 6,208, | es ee Se ee 6.402, 
| ER oS | es -- 
Hi str. low alloy, galv. | 6.75! 
STRIP | 3,258.7. | 3.25366 | 3.251-6.8| 3.255 | 3.251 4.6 3.4512 
Hot-Rolled 28 3.5013 4.05¢7 
| 3.584! 
Cold-rolled | 4.155-7-9 | 4.30866 | 4.308 = | 4.152 4.187 | 4.154848, 4.3512 
4. 5083 | 8 49 4.7568 
| 4.5013 40 4.9547 
~ Hietr.lowalloy,hr. =| 4.08" | 4.95: 6 7 4.959 | | 4.95) 4.6. “6.182 
| | 
| Hi Str. low allloy, er. 6.20° | 6.202: | | 6.208 6.13 8.4012 
| } 
TINPLATE} | $7.50: 5 $7.50! 6 $7.50¢ | $7. 7022 
Cokes, 1.50-Ib base box =| 15 | | | 
1.25 Ib, deduet 20¢ + 
sm ome' Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-ib coke base box price 
0.25, 0.80, 8.75 Ib box 
BLACKPLATE, 29 gage | 5.301 5.15 | 5.3016 | 6.306 | 5.502? 
Hollow ware enameling | | 
BARS 3.4559 | 3.451438 | 3.45168 | 3.456 | 3.458 | [3.458 | i 3.6512 
Carbon steel 
| Reinforcing: | 3.4515 =| 3.468 | 3.461-6-8| 3.456 | 3.451 4-8 
| | | | 
Cold-finished =| 4.108) | 4.952023, | 4.988-73+| 4.182 | 4.154 | | 4.158 -40.57 | 4.3512 
4.152-4.17, | 69.70 | 74 61 32.82 4.308 
52,.69,71 | 
"Alloy, hot-rolied =S=S=«S« HATS; «BOBS | gop) =| gost | | 8.951.025 | 3.959 i 
~ Alloy, cold-drawnS=«S «4.90217» | 4,902.23. | 4.908-73-| 4.902. | 4.90% | | 4.908 28.87 4.908 5.0884 
| 62.69.71 | 69.7 74 61 42,82 
Hi str.low alloy, hr. =| 6.2085 =| «| 2016-8 | G 208 | |same l/s. 5.4012 
$l a nnn | el ence pee 
PLATE | 3.505 | 3.502 | 3.50168 | 3.504 3,501 13 3.752 
Carbon steel 
"Floor Plates =sS~S~=~S «CE | 4.55 [aoe fa oa Ra eey beac 
Alloy j4.40 | 4a at 4.4013 4.40° | 
| Hi Str. low alloy 6.35'5 | 6.361 6.3519 | 5.96" 5.35° 5.35% | | 5.60? 
| | 
SHAPES, Structural 3.40180 3.401-23 | 3,491.68 | 3.453 | 3.453 | 
| | | 
~~ Hi Str. low alloy 5.15'-5 | 8.16" 5.15168) | 6. | Ba 5.203 4 
| 
MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE | 4.802-5-18 | 4,502 -4.1: 4.502 | 4.50° | Kokomo=4,600 4.50% | Duluth = 4. 50? 
Bright 35.34 73 Pueblo =4.75'¢ 
PILING, Steel Sheet $3 aa 9 | 4.201 4.208 | | 
146 July 20, 1950 
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5.008: 


5.001 


5512 
15'7 


7514 








Kansas | Birm- 
City jouston| ingham 





Smaiier numbers indicate producing ies. See key at right. 
Prices are in cents per Ib uniess otherwise noted. "Extras apply. an AS 


Ser a, 


WEST COAST 
Seattle, San Francisco, | 
Los Angeles, Fontana 
| INGOTS 
etd BES | Carbon forging, net ton 


| $89.0088 | 
enna F=$72.009 











Allloy, net ton 


BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS 
| Carbon, rerolling, net ton 







































































$71,0085| $63.00'"| F =$82.00"° | Geneva =$63.00:° | Carbon forging billets, net ton 
| $74,008) |F=sesooo 800 | eT ane | 
} | 
| PIPE SKELP. 
aa mena SS —$_—$$__—| ___. 
| 4.2589 | 3.85'! | SF=4.5024 | Portsmouth = 3.8520 
| ae | Cotennatien oa | WIRE RODS 
| 3.36 | SF, LA=4.0624 | Ashland =3.357 ne ce aT a 
ea? Sy tsk) eee Niles=3.50°+ Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.) 
4.10'! | SF=§.0524 gage erst ee | 97 
| ban Cold-rolled 
“——r.°° lou, (ania pores eS hintaan |S 
| 4.40 | SF, LA=5.15 janes See Galvanized (10 gage) 
| | | Enameling (12 gage) 
split bie tniewess eee Bo - ete A eB oo Long ternes (10 gage) eu 
5.05! | F=6.74'9 Hi Str. low alloy, her. ay 
| } | 
—————} - SL ana eee ene a 
| | F=7.05'9 | Hi Str. tow alloy, c.r. 
ed Lie <. CCC ae 
3.8589 | 3.6589 | 3.251! | SF, LA=4,0024.02 Ashland = 3.287 Po 
| | | F=4.40!°, $=4.2552 | Atlanta=3.40°5 | Hot-rolted 
it oa a 
| | | F=6.7519 Suitdinanbee. tkasaon. 
| ew Haven =4.65, 5.00° lo 
| LA=6.8527 Trenton = 5.0085 eee 


| 





| 4.9512 | F=6.6419 


Hi Str. low alloy, h. r. | 


| F = 6.9519 | Hii Str. low alloy, c. r. 


| 7.6011 | ‘SF = 8.2524 


enero 
TINPLATE 
Cokes, 1.50-ib base box 
| 1.25 ib, deduct 20¢ | 
| 

Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-Ib coke base box price Electrolytic 
0.25, 0.50, 0.75 Ib box 
| 








BLACKPLATE, 29 gage 

















an-making quality blackplate, 55 to 128-lb, deduct $1.90 from 1.50-lb coke b: 
_tStraight lengths only from producer to fabricator. a 



































ae Te be ar et id | Holloware enameling 
| 4.0583 | 3.9589 | 3.454. | (SF, LA=4.1524 (| Atlanta = 3,608 ou EE SP OM ee 
| it LA =4.1§82 Carbon steel 
4.0583 | 3. 3 464: , 8=4, 2 r= = ee rs "ini - cea ee 
| 858 ii Isr sca Atlanta = 3.6065 Reinforcing{ 
| Putnam, Newark=4.55°° | Cold-finished 8 
See) Ale oe nee “Alloy, hot-rolled 
Fanaa? Alloy, hot-rolled 
| (Newark,*®, Worcester? =5.20| Alloy, cold-drawn———~—~*S 
Hartford = 5.204 Bet aa 
_| [620 | Faezge Hi Str. low alloy, he. | 
| 3.9083 | 3.50% | F=4.1010 Claymont=3.6029 = | PLATE 
; il | $= 4.4062 | Coatesville = 3.602! Carbon steel 
| Geneva=3.50!° | Harrisburg =3.85%5 
seas, inept eptaaneaielen ieee tls cad dida cri naa 
] nt tes . | Harrisburg=4.5575 Floor plates 
| F=5.4019 Coatesville=4.502! OV. aed 
| 6.35 | F= 8.9519 Geneva=5.35'° | HiSt. low alley ei 
er aes 8 Oa’ 
4.0089 | 3.9083 | 3.4011 |(SF=3.9502  —=«{| Phoenixville=3.4556 ~~» “SHAPES, Structural SOS 
| || LA=4.0024 62 || Geneva=3.40!6 eee 
—|————|—__—_|{ { —_— $$$ | 
5.15!) ||F=4,0019 Fontana =5.75!9 Hi Str. low all 
| |S=4.0562 Geneva =5.15'° ore ee 
| 4.9089 | 4.60%» | SF, LA=B.4524062 Portsmouth=4.502° = | MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE _ 
| ai | Worcester = 4.802 Bright 









Notes: +Special coated mfg ternes deduct $1.15 from 1.50-lb coke base box price. 
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KEY TO STEEL PRODUCERS 


With Principal Offices 


| Carnegie-iilinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
2 American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
3 Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 
4 Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
5 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
6 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
7 Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
8 Inland Steel Co., Chicago 
9 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
10 National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 
Il Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 
12 Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 
13 Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 
14 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 
15 Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
16 Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City 
17 Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
18 Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
19 Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
20 Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
21 Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
22 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
23 Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill. 
24 Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 
25 Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 
26 Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
27 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
28 Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
29 Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 
30 Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
31 Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 
32 Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 
33 Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 
34 Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 
35 Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
36 Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
37 Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
38 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
39 Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 
40 Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 
4! Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 
42 Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, Ohio 
43 Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
44 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio 
45 John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
46 Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
47 McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 
48 Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 
49 Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 
50 Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
5! Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
52 Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 
53 Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. 
54 Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees- 
port, Pa. 
55 Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 
56 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 
57 Fitzsimmons Steel Co., Youngstown 
58 Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
59 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 
60 American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 
61 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
62 Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco 
Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, Ohio 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago 
7 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 
Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
Wyckoff Stee! Co., Pittsburgh 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 
71 Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
72 Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
73 La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 
74 Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Hammond, Ind. 
75 Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
76 Mahoning Valley Stee! Co., Niles, Ohio 
77 Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
78 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
79 Standard Forging Corp., Chicago 
80 Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
8! Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 
82 Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, Ohio 
83 Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City 
84 Plymouth Steel Co., Detroit 
85 John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


GSasr¢s 
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RO ee ——MARKETS & PRICES 


STAINLESS STEELS 


15.50 | 23.75 | 19.25 | 21.00 | 12.25 | 14.26 | 12.50 
20.25 | 31.25 | 25.60 | 27.75 | 16.60 | 19.50 | 16.25 
33.80 | 50.50 | 38.00 | 42.50 | 26.00 | 26.50 | 26.50 
27.00 | 40.50 | 30.50 | 34.25 | 21.00 | 21.50 | 21.50 
31.50 | 47.50 | 35.50 | 40.00 | 24.50 | 25.00 | 25.00 
34.00 | 60.50 | 39.50 | 44.00 | 26.00 2 26.50 
41.00 | 54.50 | 47.00 | 51.80 | 34.50 | 36.00 | 37.00 
29.00 | 47.25 | 35.75 | 40.00 | 22.60 | 29.25 | 23.00 
36.50 | 56.50 46.00 | 60.00 | 28.50 | 36.00 | 29.00 


Billets, forging............ 25.75 | 25.75 | 27.75 
Bars, wire, structurals......| 30.00 | 30.00 | 32.80 
ii dd sil? 32,00 | 32.00 | 34.00 
hate eo | 39.00 | 39.00 | 41.00 
Strip, hot-rolled........... ae 27.00 | 31.25 
Strip, cold-rotied...........| 32.00 | 34.80 | 38.00 


Base prices, in cents per pound, 
f.o.b. producing point 


sis | ser | ser | avo | 430 


| 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS-—Sheets: Midland, Pa., 17;_Bracken- 


ridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; McKeesport, 
37; Middletown, Ohio, 7; Massillon, Ohio, 4; 
Ind., 55; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 67; Lockport, N. 

Strip: Midland, Pa., 17; Cleveland, 2; 


Pa., 1; Washington, Pa., 38,39; Baltimore, 
Gary, 1; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; New Castle, 
re * 

Carnegie, Pa., 41; McKeesport, Pa., 54; 


Reading, Pa., 36; Washington, Pa., 38; W. Leechburg, Pa., 28; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; 


Detroit, 47; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; 


Youngstown, 48; Lockport, N. Y., 46; New Britain, Conn., oa Sharon, 13; Butler, Pa 

1; Munhail, Pa., 
Pa., 1, 54; ‘eideovilie: Pa., 59; Dunkirk, 

Syracuse, N. he. Sh Waterviiet, N. ¥., 28; 

Canton, Ohio, 42; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 67. 

4; McKeesport, Pa., 54; Bridgeport, Conz., 

Harrison, N. fa OF 5 Baltimore, 7; Dunkirk, 28. 


Bars: Baltimore, 7; Duquesne, Pa., 
Pa., 59; Washington, Pa., 
i 28; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, 1; 
Waukegan, Ill., 2; Lockport, N. Y., 46; 


Wire: Waukegan, Ill., 2; Massillon, Ohio, 


44; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 67; Trenton, N. J., 45; 


Structurals: Baltimore, 7; Massillon, Ohio, 


Bridgeport, Conn., 44. 


Plates; Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 
Pa., 17; New Castle, Ind., 55; Lockport, N. Y., 


Cleveland, Massillon, 4. 


Forged discs, die blocks, rings: Pittsburgh, 


39; McKeesport, 


Middletown, Ohio, 7; Harrison, N. J., 80; 


7 


Reading, Pa., 36; Titusville, 


4; Chicago, 1, 67; Watervliet, N. Y., 28; 


7; Chicago, 1; Munhall, Pa., 1; Midland, 


46; Middletown, 7; Washington, Pa., 39; 


1, 17; Syracuse, 17; Ferndale, Mich., 28. 


Forging billets: Midland, Pa., 17; Baltimore, 7: Washington, Pa., 39; McKeesport, 


54; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; Watervliet, 


28; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 1. 





ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


22 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill 


Cents per lb. 


Armature ‘ Saekachetasvs 6.20 
Electrical .. oe Pe yer cy 6.70 
Motor .. vise ie ‘ ots *7.95 
Dynamo pide di: er 8.75 
Transformer 72 9.30 
Transformer 65 9.85 
Transformer 58 10.55 
TE OE <5 ake cik ba bh bie 11.35 


PRODUCING POINTS—Beech Bottom, 
W. Va., 15; Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., 63; Granite City, Til., 
22*; add 0.20¢; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; 
Mansfield, Ohio, 75; Niles, Ohio, 64, 76; 
Vandergrift, Pa., 1; Warren, Qhio, 4; 
Zanesville, Ohio, 7. 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


Base Column 


Pittsburg, 
To dealers, f.o.b. mill Calif. 
Standard & coated nails* 106 125§ 
Woven wire fencet...... 116 139 
Fence posts, carloadstt.. 116 = 
Single loop bale ties. 113 137 
Galvanized barbed wire** 126 146 


Twisted barbless wire... 126 146 


* Pgh., Chi., Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- 
umns higher; Houston, 8 columns higher ; 
Kansas City, 12 columns higher. + 15% 
gage and heavier. ** On 80 rod spools, in 
ee tt Duluth, Joliet; Johnstown, 


«. 


Base per Pittsburg, 


100 lb Calif. 
Merch. wire annealedt. $5.35 $6.30 
Merch. wire, galv.t.... 5.60 6.55 
Cut nails, carloadstt.. 6.75 


t Add 30¢ at Worcester; 20¢ at Chi- 
cago; 10¢ at Sparrows Pt. 

tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. 

§ Torrance 126. 


PRODUCING POINTS — Standard, 
Coated or galvanized nails, woven wire 
fence, bale ties, and barbed wire: Ala- 
bama City, Ala., 4; Atlanta, 65; Aliquip- 
pa, Pa., (except bale ties), 5; Barton- 
ville, Ill. (except bale ties), 34; Chicago, 
4; Donora, Pa., 2; Duluth, 2; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. (except bale 
ties), 3; ‘Joliet, Ill, 2; Kokomo, Ind., ; 
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Minnequa, Colo., 14; Monegsen, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 18; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 20; Rankin, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 2; Sparrows Point (ex- 
cept woven fence), 3; Sterling, Ill, 33; 
San Francisco (except nails and woven 
fence), 14; Torrance, Calif. (nails only). 
24; Worcester (nails only), 2: Houston 
(except bale ties), 83; Kansas City, 83. 


Fence Posts: Duluth, 2; Johnstown, 
Pa., 3; Joliet, Ill., 2; Minnequa, Colo., 14 
Moline, Ill, 4; Williamsport, Pa., 51. 

Cut nails; Wheeling, W Va., 15; Con- 
shohocken, Pa., 36; Warehame, Mass., 53. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


F.o.b. mill 

Standard rails, 100 lb and meee 
No. 1 quality, per 100 Ib.. $3.40 
Joint bars, per 100 Ib............ 4.40 
Light rails, a 3.75 
Base Price 
cents per lb 
pe EE ee eer Pe 
CS OP errr is 8 wale ..« 5.26 
Screw spikes ...... eG 6 kate » ak a 
., ll Ae a eer 4.20 
Pittsburg, Torr., ‘Calif. ; : Senttle. 4.35 
Track bolts, untreated** 8.85 


Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- 
ET, nk whe sos siete ate wee 9.10 





** Minnequa, deduct 25¢. + Kansas 
City, 5.85¢. 


PRODUCING POINTS—Standard rails: 
Bessemer, Pa., 1; Ensley, Ala.; 11; Gary, 
1; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna, 
N. Y., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Steelton, 3. 

Light rails: All the above except In- 
diana Harbor and Steelton, plus Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, 3; Minnequa, 14. 

Joint bars: Bessemer, Pa., 1; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Joliet, 
IL, ¥ Lackawanna, N. Y., 3; Steelton, 
Pa., 3 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14. 

Track spikes: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 6, 
8; Lebanon, Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; 
Pittsburgh, 5; Chicago, 4; Struthers, 6; 
Youngstown, 4. 

Track bolts: Lebanon, Pa., 3; Minnequa, 
Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 77, 

Ales: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 79; Johns- 
town, Pa., : 

Tie plates: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna, 
N. Y., 3; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; Pittsburgh, 
4; Seattle, 62; Steelton, Pa., 3; Torrance, 
Calif., 24; Minnequa, Colo., 14 


Numbers after producing point 
correspond to steel producers 
See key on Steel Price page. 


PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.o.b. mills 












Base price about $200.00 per net ton 


Standard, T & C 


Steel, Sate Black 


1% -in. 40% to 38% 

%-in. ....... 438% to41% 

MOOR, vikeys ber ee 2S 
%-in. . .. 46% to 44% 

he eee ee 

2-in. ree 47% to 45% 

2% to 3-in. .. 48 to 46 

Steel, lapweld 

Bus 6 Galea 38 

2% to 3-in. .. 42 

3% to 6-in. . 43 to 40 

Steel, seamless 

2-in. ine 36 

2% to 3-in. .. 39 

3% to 6-in. 41 

Wrought iron, buttweld 

rs in. +26% 
%-in. . +16% 

1 & 1%- -in. +10% 

1%-in. + 4% 

2-in. + 4 

Wrought iron, lapweld 

2-in. +13% 

2% to 3%- ‘in. +11 

4-in. ; + 6 

4% to 8&- in. + 8 

9 to 12-in. +18 


174 4 
20% 
2% 


£ to 


ae 


che 


36 


+32% 


+ 
+45 
+ 

+ 


+40 
+35% 
+29 %5 
+31 
+40% 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends 


Steel, buttweld 


Saw. 006s 00 39% to 37% 
M-in ........ 438% to41%& 
1-in. sees 45% to 43h 
1% -in. 46 to44 
1%%-in. 46% to 44% 
Bes eosse «St ee 


2% to 3-in. .. 


Sout, lapweld 


2-in. 37 
24 to 3-in.. 42 
3% to 6-in... 44% to41% 
Steel, seamless 
2-in. . -2 
2% to 3-in... 38 
3% to 6-in... 42% 
Wrought iron, buttweld 
%- in. oy +22 

%4 -in. +15% 
Ito 2 in. + 5% 
Wrought iron, lapweld 
re +10% 
24 to 4-in... +1 
4% to 6-in... + 5 
iy Ss oe list 
9 to 12-in. +11% 


30 


to 29 


30% to 28% 


~ 
27 


Nor 
Cie et 
ee 
nts 


19% 
24% 


to 24 


-+ 364 2 
+25 

+29% 
to4u 
+32% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one point higher discount 
(lower price) applies. For plain ends, 


buttweld, lapweld and seamless p 
and smaller, three points higher 


ee saei 


(lower price) applies, while for lapweld 
larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 


and seamless 3%- in. and 


plies. On buttweld lapweld 
jobbers are granted a discount of 


steel 


pipe, 
5 pet. 


* Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 


figures in left columns. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill in 
carload lots, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft inclu- 


sive. 
OD gage Seamless Electric 

in in. BWG H.R. C.R. H.R. 
2 13 $20.61 $24.24 $19.99 
2% 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 
3 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 
3% 11 38.52 45.38 37.36 
4 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 
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IR DED 155 MARKETS & PRICES 


on ate Base sipee ne. Nashouns. oor per —_ > ia iin 
etropolitan area very, 20¢ ase irmingham, 
WAREHOUSE PRICES Prameisce, Cincinnati, ‘New Ouleame: St. Paul ¢«*). Add 154: Philadelphia, add 25¢). 


SHEETS STRIP PLATES SHAPES BARS ALLOY BARS 





ee, t 
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Hot- | Cold- | Cold | 
CITIES Retled, Drawn, Drawn, 
Hot- Rolied |Gaivanized| Hot- Cold- Standard Hot- A414 A 4615 A 4140 
Rolled | (15 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled Rolled Structural| Rolled Ann. As-rolled Anna, 
ty n ee eee eT nes eee Sn eee ee Pe ye | 
Cis a sede a ct Sco dowena 5.15 6.30! 6.552 5.59- eae 5.40- 5.69 5.59 9.99 11.12 11.49 
6.65 6.5912 6.04'! i 
GE iisecccccccaccccucs 5.151 6.95 6.187 5.10 Race 5.40 5.25 5.10 wtice ae 
: 19 GE inde nckecsrcaccaees 5.75 6.552¢ 6.948 5.70 6.90- 6.08 5.75 5.60 8.50- 11.18 11.48 
23 7.14 6.95 10.00 
26 QE adescscabicvascactes 6.15 5.96 6.94. 6.41 7.27 5.65 6.35 5.15 9.90 11.08 11.38 
| oo 8 GET i koh cacdncticcecscs 5.15 6.20 6.85 5.10 6.80 5.40 5.25 5.10 9.55 10.70 11.00 
¢ ia GE ben cicensescvess pais 5.42- 5.98- 6.39 5.36 eee 5.79 5.64 5.35- 9.90- 11.05- 11.38- 
Fi 5.97 6.24 5.54 10.11 11.28 11.58 
sak os cccsncdiveses 5.15 5.95 z > 5.24 6.36 5.52 5.37 6.12 9.68 10.81 11.11 
y% aires cacnecanutass 5.33 6.08- 7.08 5.49 6.43- 5.59 5.64- 5.39 9.86 11.01 11.31 
23% 6.33 6.80 5.79 5.68 
21% is cdesivsccsvcess 6.00 ate ores 6.10 sone 6.00 5.95 6.10 10.50- 11.50 11.95 
10.60 12.10 
Indtanapolts. 7.36 . coe eaek 
Ga ca vc ceveceuaes 5.75 6.55 7.45 5.70 6.95 6.00 5.85 5.70 10.18 11.30 11.60 
COA sec cdab ince ctwers 5.90 7.45 7.602 5.95 8.3516 6.00 5.90 5.90 10.75 12.45 12.75 
Gian nnkdssccccarss 5.93 6.68 een 5.98 > 6.08 5.93 5.68 
a” Ce 5.29 6.09 oe 5.24 6.32 5.54 5.39 5.24 9.69 10.84 11.14 
36 New Orleans®.. o.oo... 5.502 6.75 Bas 5.55! 6.80 5.85 5.58! 6.55! 
P32 % 6.85! 6.901 
ed aa ool v ca tvecsssccs 5.55 6.89! 7.202 5.04 6.76 5.90 5.65 5.75 9.90 11.05 11.38 
GaSe cedcadoeecsdss. 6.10'3 7.00 Rin 6.30! cab 6. 15!3 6.20'3 6.15'3 
35% ee 5.30 6.38 6.00, | 5.08 6.29 5.65 5.45 5.65 9.65 | 10.80 | 11.10 
tthe Gh vvscasvvacitee 5.15 | 5.95 6.60 5.20 5.98 5.35 5.25 5.10 9.55 | 10.70 | 11.00 
P40 % Gcecaoscconscodess 6.60- 8.402 deli 6.85° cats 6.409 6.50 6.45- | Wes} | 
7.108 6.459 
ass cin ceenndees 5.85 6.70 deed 7.46 | 8.75 6.103 5.90 7.358 | | 
| 
Gan Pramemse*®...... 2. ccc ces. 6.20 7.602 7.652 6.15 7.8516 6.10 | 6.00 6.00 | 10.75 | 12.45 | 12.78 
23 EERE Tr eee 6.co | 8.152 | 8.402 | o.e¢ | 2... | 6.356 | 6.20 | 6.350 | i Lee 
oe | | | | 
a9 it etdnrannnnnn veces 5.48 6.28 7.18 5.43 6.e8- | 6.73 | 6.68 | 6.43 | 6.08 | 9.58 | 9.88 | 11.03 | 11.33 
» 27 . 
ae GI deca t a weds dent cuss 5.71 6.51 7.41 5.66 = | 5.96 5.81 6.66 | 6.31 9.81 | 10.11 11.26 | 11.56 
» 28% - ; 
BASE QUANTITIES: (Standard unless otherwise keyed on prices.) Exceptions: 
Hot-rolled sheets and strip, hot rolled bars and bar shapes, struc- (1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 to 1499 Ib; (3) 300 to 4999 
19% tural ghapen, Panis alvanized sheets and cold-rolled sheets: 2000 Ib; (4) 300 to 9999 Ib; (5) 2000 to 5999 Ib; (6) 1000 
2414 to 9999 Ib. d-finished bars: 2006 Ib or over. Alloy bars: 1000 to Ib and over; (7) 500 to 1499 Ib; (8) 400 lb and over; 
» 24 1999 Ib. (9) 400 to 9999 Ib; (10) 500 to 9999 Ib; (11) 400 to 3999 
Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (13) 400 to 1999 Ib; (14) 1500 
All HR products may be combined to determine quantity bracket. Ib and over; (15) 1000 to 9999 Ib; (16) 6000 Ib and 
All galvanized sheets may be combined to determine quantity over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; (18) 1000 to 4999 Ib; (19) 
bracket. CR sheets may not be combined with each other or with 1500 to 3499 Ib; (20) CR sheets may be combined for 
galv. sheets to determine quantity bracket. quantity; (21) 3 to 24 bundles. 
PIG IRON PRICES Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices do not include $ pet taz on freight. 
150 ae 
14 3 PRODUCING POINT PRICES DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 
1-32 ctiiaiieiia Niet teiate tteaes a Sitianiiendsiiaadaeniniiaatiaesipeiaes i ininineniiass 
Rail | 
Producing No. 2 Malle- | Besse- Low Consuming Producing Freigh No. 2 Malle- | Besse- Low 
1. 36y Point Basic | Foundry| able mer Phes. Point Point Rate Basic | Foundry; able mer Phos. 
195 fo. ae Vea Pa pe een 
re Bethichem........ 2 22 49.00 0.08 | ..... j) Bestem........+50) Bverett............02.- {SASS AM) ..... 50.50 51.00 
+ 32% Buflale | 4800 | 46.60 | 4700 | 0 | 2 ..... | $2.79 | 63.29 
d and wage. Ligne kaiy 46.00 46.50 46.50 ae | ss nks 48.58 49.08 | ..... 
count fm Cleveland......... 46.00 46.50 48.50 7.00 61.00 || Jersey City.......| Bethiohem..............| 2.63 | ..... 51.13 51.63 
ends, Duluth............] 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 | ..... 53.70 54.20 wale 
. 3-in. Ba Sei taknane 46.00 46.50 46.50 SOB ET aeens 49.33 49.83 49.83 
count 50.50 GGL cates. t - cue 50.39 50.89 51.39 
pweld =o See E cuccct t. eens 49.44 49.94 50.44 
) yond 46.50 | 46.80 | 47.00 | <2: 48.63 | 49.13 | 49.63 
pipe, ee 53.70 DEE lose 
5 pet. 46.50 46.50 47.00 | ..... 53.70 54.20 otis 
from 48.50 49.00 49.50 54.00 on a Ss 
48.60 | 49.00 | 40.60 | |... Pte : . 
46.50 46.50 47.00 
48.50 | 49.00 | ..... 64.00 | 
46.50 | 46.50 | 47.00 | ..... l 
com- _- 
— Preducin oint prices are sub- content in excess of 1.00 pet. 82 per Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pet Mn 
Sa cltie ject te switehing charges; silicon ton extra may be charged for 0.5 to over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 
m differential (not to exceed 50c per 0.75 pet nickel content and 81 per 0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferro- 
ton for each 0.25 pet silicon content ton extra for each additional 0.25 silicon prices are $1.00 per ton above 
Weld im exeess of base grade which is 1.75 pet nickel. silvery iron prices of comparable 
C.D. te 2.25 pet for foundry iron); phos- analysis. 
23.51 Pherus differentials, a reduction of Silvery iron (blast furnace) silicon Charcoal pig iron base price for 
31.60 88 per ton for phosphorus content of 6.01 to 6.50 pet C/L per g.t.. t.e.b. low phosphorus $60.00 per gross ton, 
35.18 0.7) pet amd over; manganese differ- Jackson, Ohio—857.00; f.0.b. Buffalo, t.o.b. Lyle, Tenn. Delivered Chicago, 
43.99 eniiala, a charge not to exceed 50c $58.25. Add 81.00 per ton for each 868.56. High phosphorus charcoal pig 


Der ton for each 0.50 pct manganese additional 0.50 pect Si up te 17 pet. iron is not being produced. 
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. . » Hewitt-Robins Vibrating Screens 
Process Them All! 


Take a look at that big brute of a ma- 
chine. It’s a vibrating screen—a Hewitt- 
Robins Heavy Duty Scalper. 


The big rock you see on its deck is a 
3x2x 1% lump of ore weighing about 
1100 cea The Scalper handles loads 
like this at 1000 tons an hour. Yet, it 
absorbs those loads—and its own vibra- 
tion—so completely that a coin placed 
on edge on the base beams will stand up 
without toppling over while the machine 
is running! 

The same company that makes this 
big brute also makes a small screen called 
a Ceramic Slip Lawn. This lawn is so 
precise in action, so effective in opera- 
tion, that it finds and removes tiny 
specks of impurities—about 14 pound 
in every ton of material —from clay slip 
for pottery plants. 

Think of that range—from 1100 Ib. 
rocks to tiny specks! It’s the best proof 
of all that Hewitt-Robins can satisfy 


r—-HEWITT-ROBINS 


BELT CONVEYORS (belting and machinery) « 


| 

| CAR SHAKEOUTS e« DEWATERIZERS e 
| FOUNDRY SHAKEOUTS e¢ INDUSTRIAL HOSE « 
| RUBBERLOKT ROTARY WIRE BRUSHES 
l TRANSMISSION BELTING e« 


SCREEN CLOTH « 


ee ee 


your vibrating screen demands! 

Just look at these facts: Hewitt- 
Robins originated the circle-throw princi- 
ple for vibrating screens. Hewitt-Robins 
created the elliptical throw. Hewitt- 
Robins pioneered in both 4-bearing and 
2-bearing vibrators. Hewitt-Robins in- 
troduced the full-floating principle of 
vibration-absorption. 

Whatever you want in vibrating 
screen equipment, you can safely rely 
on Hewitt-Robins. Tell us your needs; 
we will supply the answer. Write to 
Robins Conveyors Division, 270 Passaic 
Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 


eS 











BELT AND BUCKET ELEVATORS 
FEEDERS « FOAM RUBBER PRODUCTS 
MINE CONVEYORS « 


SKIP HOISTS e 


STACKERS 


| 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS | 
VIBRATING CONVEYORS, FEEDERS AND SCREENS | 


FOUNDED tas MARKETS & PRIC::s 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts, f.0.b. mill Pittsburg), 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 
Base discount 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pet Of List 

Less 
Case C. 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter 27 38 
9/16 & % in. x 6 in. & shorter... 29 40 
% in. & larger x 6 in. & shorter.. 26 37 
All Gam, longer than 6 in. .... 22 34 
Lag, all diam, longer than 6 in.. 28 39 


Lag, oi diam x 6 in, & woreda 30 41 
Pye a eee sidas. SO om 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 
(Hexagons or Square) 


% in. and smaller.............. 25 37 
9/16 to mI Dc avaductees ‘enue ee 23 36 
% to 1% in . inclusive. ecdedeaden 23 35 
1% in. and. ee esseenee. 2 


Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 
(Less case lots) 


Pot Of List 
Reg Hvy Lt 
% in. and smaller...... 41 36 41 
re eR, 8 cnc c0ind ws 36 30 36 
Se ee MR, Cee cede wae eae 27 33 
1% in. and larger...... 


21 17 
In full case lots, 15 pct additional dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts 


Pet Off List 

Packaged, steel, plain finish.. 63 
Packaged, plated finish...... 50 
Bulk, plain finish**....... 69° 

s Discounts apply to bulk shipments in 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size and 
kind where length is 3-in. and shorter; 
5000 pieces for lengths longer than 3-in. 
a lesser quantities, packaged price ap- 
plies. 

** Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 
plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. For 
black oil finish, add 2¢ per Ib net. 


Large Rivets 
(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 Ib 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham, Lebanon, Pa. 


Small Rivets 


$7.25 


(7/16 in. and smaller) 
Pct Off List 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In bulk) Pet Off List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, % in. thru % in. x 6 


in., SAE 1620,  +-% Sadi: tt: i So ce 
% in. through in. x 6 in. and 
shorter high C ‘hat treated....... 
DE UES do wine cle duc ble oe 6008 + ems 23 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes.... 24 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes........ 43 


Set screws, sq head, cup point, 1 in. 
diam and smaller x 6 in.and shorter 5% 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


Base per ‘aye f.0.b. mill 


0.26 to 0.40 carbon........... - 4.50¢ 
O.51 00 P.O CREPE ss icccccsccveus 5.95¢ 
OGL tO. BGO OREO,» cwiincecccnecs 6.55¢ 
OBL UO: 2.e Ok ce we hb ccc cones 8.50¢ 


1.06 C0 1.35 GUSUON.. cise wecn cv vdus 10.80¢ 
Worcester, add 0.30¢. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower lake ports) 


Per gross ton 
Old range, bessemer.............+.. $8.10 
Old range, nonbessemer........... 7.95 
Mesabi, bessemer ........sseecees 7.85 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ............. 7.70 
High phosphorus ..........++se0++ 7.70 


After Jan. 25, i950, increases or de- 
creases in Upper Lake rail freight, dock 
handling charges and taxes are for buyers’ 
account. 
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Continued 
T 
ELECTRODES 
Cents per 1b, f.0.b. plant, threaded 
electrodes ‘oleh nipples, unboxed 
10) . 
Diam. henge Cents 
in in. in Per tb 
4 GRAPHITE 
Jaa 17, 18, 20 60, 72 17.00¢ 
i 8 to 16 48, 60, 72 17.00¢ 
: 48, 60 18.64¢ 
38 6 48, 60 19.65¢ 
| 40 4, 5 40 20.48¢ 
; a 3 40 21.53¢ 
| 34 2% 24, 30 22.05¢ 
} 39 2 24, 30 24.15¢ 
) 
) S CARBON 
40 100, 110 7.65¢ 
d 35 65, 11 7.65¢ 
30 65, 84, 110 7.65¢ 
24 72 to 104 7.65¢ 
5 87 20 84, 90 7.65¢ 
' 36 17 60, 72 7.65¢ 
; 14 60, 72 8.16¢ 
29 10, 12 60 8.42¢ 
8 60 8.67¢ 
CLAD STEEL 
_. Base prices, cents per pound, f.0.b. mill 
41 Stainiess-carbon Plate Sheet 
36 No 304, 20 pet, 
33 Coatesville, Pa. (21)..°26.50 
Washgtn, Pa. (39)....%26.50 
i Ate. Claymont, Del. (29)...°26.60 
Conshohocken, Pa. (26) *22.50 
New Castle, Ind. (55).°26.50 °%24.00 
Nickel-earbon 
10 pet, Coatsville (21).. 31.00 
y LAst Inconel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville (21).. 39.00 
Monel-carbon 
, 10 pet, Coatsville (21).. 32.00 
its in No. 302 Stainless-copper- 
= and stainless, Carnegie, Pa. 
orter ; CGB Seceddeccceceeccses 75.00 
3-in. Aluminized steel sheets, hot 
@ ap- dip, Butler, Pa. (7)..... 7.76 
nickel *Includes annealing and pickling, or 
For sandblasting. 
TOOL STEEL 
irger) F.o.b. mill 
)0 Ib Base 
2 WwW Cr Vv Mo Co er Ib 
$7.25 18 4 1 — — 71.00 
18 4 1 —_ 5 $1.565 
18 4 2 _ _— $1.13 
aller) 1.5 7 1.5 8 —- 71.5¢ 
ff List é 4 2 6 — 76.5¢ 
0, High-carbon-chromium ........++. 57.5¢ 
ee Oil hardened manganese.......... 32¢ 
SPER DONO divi liccctucvrscuave 29.5¢ 
DED ci vebevedpebactoenée 24.5¢ 
ff List RO GC Sie wecteecsucecses 21¢ 
> sia Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
6 sissippi are 2%¢ per lb higher. West of 
60 Mississippi, 4%¢ higher. 
1d ” 
oul COKE 
* Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Ton 
X Connellsville, Pa. ...... $14.00 to $14.50 
fs Foundry, beehive (f.o.b. oven) 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $16.00 to $16.50 Pp 
Foundry, oven coke . 
dn cog ens atail's $24.00 . 
EME scsccanSvessccsee 21.00 
J EE Yvan a iscioe'e 0 oe eta 20.40 
4.50¢ New England, del’d............. 23.40 
5.95¢ Seaboard, N. J., f.0.b...........- 23.00 
6.55¢ Philadelphia, TEN To te tadiewas 21.25 
8.50¢ Swedeimnd, Pa., £.0.D....0...ccee 21.20 
10.80¢ Painesville, Ohio, f.0.b........... 21.90 
Erie, SE cA x30 w0% %.ore $21.04 to 21.25 
Cleveland, Geld ......cccccccces 22.62 
Cincinnati, del’d .......ccseeees 22.71 
, Ts ERMC Se ches an racwce Foes 21.00 
vered St. Louis, del’d koe Fares a els «6 
Birmingham, del’d ............. 20.20 
oss ton 
$8.10 
7.95 FLUORSPAR 
7.70 Washed gravel fluorspar, f.o.b. cars, 
7,70 = lare, Ill. Base price, per ton net; 
or de- Effective CaF, content: 
, dock ioe or more 1 APSF ORE» a pe $37.00 
puyers OOF MOD ceevetsWedebeiceddcese 4 , iali i i 
pried ilcuaindioad ioe tags bal Specialists in Stainless, Low Alloy and Non-Ferrous Electrodes 
50 \ ‘ 
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PAYS ALL 








In two full years of assembly line 
operation, driving more than a half- 
million screws, maintenance costs for 
this Buckeye screwdriver averaged 
just 5 cents a day... after 104 con- 
secutive weeks of continuous service, 
screwdriver repair parts and labor 
costs totalled only $27.20. 

This record, established at the Chi- 


cago plant of the Firecraft Corpora- 






BUCKEYE 
AIR TOOLS 
CATALOG 










Revised and enlarged, packed 
with helpful information for 
every user of air tools. Send 
for your copy today. 


on this BU CKEYE 
SCREWDRIVER 


DIVISION 11 °* 


5 cents a day 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 


tion, manufacturers of agricultural 
equipment, is typical of Buckeye air 


tool applications in almost every type 


of industry. Lower tool maintenance 
costs, and greater productive output 
per tool, are benefits Buckeye Air 
Tools can offer you. Want proof? 
We'll gladly demonstrate in your 
own plant — without obligation — 
and let you be the judge. 





ckeye oT 


CORPORATION 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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Continued 
REFRACTORIES 
(P.0.b, work + ) 
Fire Clay Brick Carloads, Per | 09 


First quality, Ill, Ky., Md., Mo., ‘Ohio Pa, 
(except Salina, Pa., add $5)... + $56.00 

No. 1 QORE6 6 0.66 09:08 sec cecees 80.00 

Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ti. 0.00 

No. SB O10. c ccccceseecsscccsces 

Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk” (ex- 
cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50)...... 14.00 


Silica Brick 


Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala........ $86.00 
CR A wacenddouvasecctctecces 90.00 
Hays, Pa. ..... CRE ASU eee ceeseceee § 91.00 
Chicago District ........ eeceecese C860 
Western Utah and Calif....... - 101,00 


Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 


Oily GIMENO nb SP uW e's tabeseucses 106.00 
Silica ‘cement, net ton, bulk, ” Bast- 
ern (except Hays, Pa.)......... 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 
a. 3 Og en og ee 17.00 
Silica cement, net ton, buik, Ensley, 
BM sééee'e pAb Re desdekedass 16.00 
Silica cement, “net ton, bulk, Chi- 
cago MINE got oss deans bees, 16.00 
Silica cement, net ton, “pulk, Utah 
ES 88s as ncaa sce newenbe s 22.50 
Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 
Standard chemically bonded, Balt., 
P25. cewen ck s.e peewee $69.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore ............. $91.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore..... 80.00 


Grain Magnesite St. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore, 
in bulk fines removed. . . $56.00 to $57.00 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 
hE oe phos veue avaneceeenebes 33.00 
FT rr ere r yr ka ee 38.00 


Dead Burned Dolomite 


F.o.b. producing points in Pennsy!- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
ner net ton, bulk Midwest, add 
10¢; Missouri Valley, add 20¢... . $13.00 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 


Swedish sponge iron c.f. 


New York, ocean bags... 7.4¢ to 9.0¢ 
Canadian sponge iron, del’d, 
EN 2s ese Rewes ceakees 10.00¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 984+% 
Fe, carload lots.......... 9.0¢ to 15.0¢ 
Electrolytic iron, annealed, 
9.6+% Fe .....c0. . 86.0¢ to 39.5¢ 
Electrolytic iron unannealed, 
minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 48.5¢ 
Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 
nus 300 mesh, 98+ % Fe.. 63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 


Carbonyl iron, size 5 to 10 
micron, 98%, 99.8+% = 70.0¢ tee 


Aluminum ............. 00¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots......... 27. 75¢ to Ht 25¢ 
Copper, reduced .9.25¢ plus metal value 
Copper, reduce . a 75¢ plus meta! value 
Cadmium, 100-199 Ib ...... $2.95 
Chromium, sere: 99% 

min., and quantity ie aibeta $3.50 
Lead... .6.5¢ plus metal valu 
Manganese ne +. oh be eee 4 52. 00¢ 
Molybdenum, 99% ........ $2.65 
Nickel, unannealed ...... 75.5¢ 
Nickel, annealed .. 81.5¢ 
Nickel. spherical, unannealed 78.5¢ 
RSE PPR ate 34.00¢ 
Solder powder. .6.5¢ to 8.5¢ plus met. value 
Stainless steel, 302......... 75.00¢ 
Tin .11.00¢ plus meta! value 
Tungsten, A * 525) coteane $2.90 


Zinc, 10 ton lots.... .20.50¢ to 23.85¢ 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 


6 to 24-in., del’d Cotenee. . $91.80 to $95.30 
6 to 24-in., del’d N. Y..... 91.00 to 92.00 
6 to 24-in., Birmingham. .« 78.00 to 82.50 
6-in. and ‘larger, o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
rail shipment; rail and water 
shipment less ........$108.50 to a" ” 
Class “A” and gas ‘pipe $5 extra; 
pipe is $5 a ton above é-in 
Prices Continued on ‘eee 154 
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DOT +) 
Per 1000 


Net Ton 
t., 
. .$69.00 


, .$91,00 
.» 80.00 


. Oraing 
© $57.00 


le, 
.. 33.00 
+ 38.00 


‘]- 
oO, 
ld 
. $13.00 


, in ton 


¢ to 9.0¢ 
10.00¢ 
to 15.0¢ 
to 39.5¢ 
48.5¢ 

to 80.0¢ 


to $1.35 
29.00¢ 
0 31.25¢ 
al value 
al value 
$2.95 


$3.50 

al value 
52.00¢ 
$2.65 
75.5¢ 
81.5¢ 
78.5¢ 
34.00¢ 
et. value 
75.00¢ 
a) value 


0 23.85¢ 


PE 


rnet ton 


0 $95.30 
o 92.00 
o $2.50 


$113.00 
a; 4-in. 
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Finishing, machining and scrap costs reduced through hot forgings of copper-base alloys on wide range 


co. 


of parts—Courtesy Brass Forgings Company, Ferndale, Mich. 


Hot Forgings Reduce Machining, 
Finishing Costs of Brass Parts 


Cost and quality-conscious manu- 
facturers are turning more than ever 
to hot forging of copper-base alloys as 
a means of eliminating machining of 
intricate shapes and materially reduc- 
ing expensive polishing and buffing 
procedures. 

Not only is the forged surface 
smoother than that of a sand casting, 
but the part is free from porosity and 
has greater strength, toughness and re- 
sistance to wear and fatigue. Rejections 
through porous or faulty castings are 
also eliminated by forgings. 

The closer tolerances which can be 
held in forging may in many instances 
eliminate machining of clearances and 
non-precision dimensions. 


Wide Range of Products 


The illustrated hot forgings, pro- 
duced by Brass Forgings Co., Ferndale, 
Mich., show a wide range of applica- 
tions—refrigeration and builders’ hard- 
ware; automotive, welding, and blow 
torch equipment; surgical instruments; 
SAE fittings; navigational instruments, 
machine gun parts, and wing nuts. 

In the majority of these parts, cor- 
tosion from the atmosphere, moisture 
and other media must be withstood, 
and moderate strength is desired. For 


these reasons, as well as for color in 
decorative items, brass has been se- 
lected. 

The standard forging alloy, which 
answers normal demands in corrosion 
resistance, wear, toughness and 
strength, as well as excellent forging 
characteristics, contains approximately 
60% copper, 1.75% lead, 0.2% tin, 
and the remainder zinc. The lead con- 
tent makes this alloy exceptionally 
good for machining. It has a tensile 
strength of 60,000 psi in the forged 
condition and a Rockwell hardness 
of B52. 


Duronze III For Strength 


In cases where greater strength, wear 
resistance and hardness are essential, 
silicon aluminum bronze, (Duronze 
III), 91% copper, 7% aluminum and 
2% silicon, is suggested. This bronze 
has a tensile strength of 85,000 psi, a 
Rockwell hardness of B85 and a yield 
strength of 45,000 psi as compared to 
brass and silicon bronze forgings aver- 
aging about 25,000 psi. 

Silicon aluminum bronze is about 
10% lighter than silicon bronze and 
forges at a temperature between 700 
and 800 degrees centigrade. Despite 
its high strength and hardness it is very 


COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 


REPORTING NEWS AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOYS 


Headquarters for BRASS, BRONZE and COPPER 


plastic at forging temperatures. It also 
has a very high resistance to corrosion 
in comparison to the normal forging 
alloys. 


Other Forging Alloys 


Silicon bronze with 97% copper and 
3% silicon is stronger and tougher than 
copper. It resists weathering and is 
used for outdoor and electrical hard- 
ware, large bolts, screw products, ma- 
rine hardware and sewage disposal 
equipment. 

Naval brass is widely used for ma- 
rine hardware for its resistance to cor- 
rosion from sea water. It contains about 
60% copper, 0.75% tin and the re- 
mainder zinc. Due to the absence of 
lead, machinability is reduced. The 
machinability of this alloy can be in- 
creased through the addition of one or 
two per cent lead. 


Manganese Bronze — Contains ap- 
proximately 58.5% copper, 1% iron, 
0.3% manganese and remainder zinc. 
Used for valve parts, and for parts 
where greater strength than brass is 
needed. 


Muntz Metal—Forges readily, but is 
not free machining. Contains 60% cop- 
per and 40% zinc. Used for miscellane- 
ous work such as large bolts and nuts. 
Does not resist corrosion as well as 
other alloys under certain conditions. 

Bridgeport’s Laboratory will supply 
further information on the character- 
istics of various forging alloys and help 
engineers select the correct alloy for 
specific uses. Call our nearest district 
office or write Bridgeport. 


Bulletin Reprints Available 


Reprints of the Copper Alloy Bul- 
letin are available to those of you 
who want to build up a reference 
set. Also available is a limited num- 


ber of back issues for those who do 
not have a complete set. 

Make sure you receive the Bul- 
letin by mail. Write: Editor of Cop- 
per Alloy Bulletin, Bridgeport Brass 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





BRASS - BRONZE + COPPER - DURONZE — STRIP - ROD - WIRE > TUBING 


MILLS IN 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


In Canada: 
Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, 
Montreal 


July 20, 1950 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Established 1865 
. * 
District Offices and Ware- 
houses in Principal Cities 
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BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


492 Broadway Buffalo, New York 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





—READY TO “TEAM UP” WITH YOUR 
OPERATION AND YOUR BUDGET 


Like a precision team, the complete 
“Buffalo” line of production and 
tool room drills are smooth co- 
operators in industry’s drive to 
turn out more and more goods at 
lower cost. 


Any “Buffalo” drill you need— 
from the speedy, rugged “14” to the 
powerful, easy-han- 
dling “22” — is ready 
to join your produc- 
tion team and help 
you score high profits. 


For Full 
Information 
Write: 
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C 
FERROALLOYS 


Ferromanganese 
78-82% Mn. maximum contract base 
price, gross ton, lump size. 


POD, DUNO Sick eS See re. $174 
F.o.b. Niagara Falls, Alloy, W. Va., 
WERE Gs cbcoecoscccbcores:s $17 
F.o.b. Johnstown, Pa...........+.... 3174 
F.o.b. Sheridan, P@....0.scccvesee, $172 


F.o.b. Etna, Clairton, Pa.......... 3175 
$2.00 for each 1 above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 7'%, 
Briquets—Cents per und of briquet, 
delivered, 66% contained Mn. 
Cariond, DUI ..c...csercece ~ 10.45 
BOR TOUR .c dawdcdoacewetatedcseceses 12.05 


Spiegeleisen 
Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.0.b. 
16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Sj 
Palmerton, Pa. $64.00 $65.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 


Manganese Metal 

Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
Carload, packed .....ccscceccees, 35.5 
DO BOD ccc ccececvesctveeteses. 37.0 


Electrolytic Manganese 
F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 


ee Ree Pee, ee ee 28 
BO MED a icnccocdcs cede succdesosces 30 
Lees COM Lots. ccccccccccccccceseeces 32 


Medium Carbon Ferromanganese 

Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract 
price, carloads, lump, bulk, delivered, per 
Ib. of contained Mn........eeee4-- 18.15¢ 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 
Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, delivered. 
Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. C, 0.06% 


P, 90% Mrn...ceeee 25.26 27.10 28.30 
0.10% max. C....... 24.75 26.60 27.80 
0.15% max. C....... 24.25 26.10 27.30 
0.00% MAE. Ci .csccs 23.75 25.60 26.80 
0.50% max. C....... 23.25 26.10 26.30 
0.75% max. C, 

7.00% max. Si..... 20.25 22.10 23.30 
Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 


OCastonS DMIR 01k nce ccccenongacses 8.95 
BOM BOD ceccvatecgcceeccusaeseeee 10.60 
Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per lb of briquet....... 10.30 
BO WOW cccccceccesescecedepeees 11.90 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 

Si 14.01 to 14.50 pet, f.0.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $77.00 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area. 
Si 15.01 to 15.50 pet, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $73.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
i" Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 


Silicon Metal 

Contract price, cents per pound con 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
packed. cs 
BOS Bl, B9H Beescccccccccciecsiecess 20.70 
DUG te SMe Ba Ccccccscocsetouuts 21.10 


Silicon Briquets 

Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 lb § 
briquets. 
Careene, BOM iss ia eee SE es 6.30 
oe Te ee eg bey em 7.90 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound col: 
tained Si, lump, bulk, carloads, delivered 


556% Bl. oes 17.00 75% Si...... 13.50 
SOGe Wes 420s; 31.80 G66) Divcasss 14.65 
SOCOM bcs s céewided vedere teu 16.50 


Calcium Metal 
Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 
Cast Turnings Distilled 
Ton lots ...... $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 


Prices Continued on Page 156 
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Unless you have a SEIDELHUBER quotation, 
You won’t have the BEST PRICE! 


Over a half-million dollars in specialized stamping and deep 
drawing equipment at your service! Not a cent invested by you! 


A nationally reputed organization of thoroughly trained, 


4 
i 
§ 


Sontract 
red, er long experienced engineers . . . production planners... 
a tool designers . . . skilled machine operators—and not 
! 
ieiaee SAFETY HAT a penny added to your payroll! 
| Less : Accurate and notably low estimates . . . firm quotations : 
... Specific per-piece costs for you. 
27.80 i 
a1. Production schedules and delivery problems solved ; 
80 _ . e : er 
Hart TR, through complete cooperation in planning, designing 
23.30 and delivery timing. As reliable and efficient as if 3 
the entire operation were in your own plant! 
ae Mn Most advanced methods of cutting costs for you— We also | 
max. C, specialize in low cost dies where small quantities do 
wa an Pa NG PIERCING not justify or permit costly dies. We use lead, rubber : 
i | ; and Kirksite and are thoroughly experienced in using ' 
& 
s oo these materials for short-run production requirements. } 
Keokuk, ; METALWORKING (All Kinds of Metals) 
~ = ‘ . Blanking, Forming, Punching, Drawing, Embossing, Stamping, Shearing 
‘a Fale, , ” f a : SUB-ASSEMBLY, FABRICATION 
ae > Stampings Assembly, Welding—Arc, Gas, Seam and Spot, Etc. 
Mn over TOOL MAKING 
Dies, Jigs, Fixtures : 
a a ‘ FINISHING ; 
an ‘ots FEEDING PAN FORMING Cleaning, Tumbling, Heat Treating, Plating and Enameling i 
20 
. 21.10 
und of ; 
1 lb & ' 
6.30 ; 
7.90 7 
d con 
nd con- x 
alivered SINCE 1906 ' 


. 13.50 Engineers and Manufacturers of Fine 


ve test Quality Metal Products for Industry and Home 


ents per 


Distilled 


ne SEIDELHUBER IRON & BRONZE WORKS, INC. 


156 ee 3693 DUWAMISH AVENUE « SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
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36 YEARS... 
PRECISION 
HIGH QUALITY 


ALLOY 





REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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RO ee GE MARKETS & PRICES 
Continued 
Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, 
delivered. (65-72% Cr, 2% max Si.) 
0.06% C.... 28.76 6.2 20% C vee 87.75 
0.10% C .... 28.25 0.50% C.... 27.50 
0.15% C .... 28.00 1.00% C .... 27.25 
B.00% “ED: i cvssacis eee conden wécecse Ree 
65-69% Sees é SEOs. 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C , 6- 9% Ei .6 0: elt 21.35 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per Ib to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contrast price, cents per pound, chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 

High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. 


RED 26 cued dideoh edie’ eV eb ae oa 0 Tee 
Re 6 lb. Sebo nce ssdaee seen es 23.75 
Bee WE TOON 6c awe ceccsabesvescs 25.25 


Low carbon type: 62-66% Cr, 4-6% Si, 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 


T <cipihetbhessede essed soccmeate 
EE ode bbs had eebheeenekaceed 30.05 
Been COM BRAD nic ccccccdcosssseases 31.85 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, per Ib chromium con- 
tained packed, delivered, ton lots. 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


CL. onde cece sees ss ee Mee $1.09 
Cee Se GS so csccnseesoceesqum 1.05 
MP CHR © nccccncsaseccseaneoann 1.04 


Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 


(Cr 34-41%, Si 42-49%, C 0.06% max.) 
Contract price, carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed ; lump 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 20.50¢ per Ib of con- 
tained Cr plus 11.30¢ per lb of contained Si. 

Bulk 1-in. x down, 20.65¢ per Ib con- 
tained Cr plus 11.50¢ per Ib contained Si. 


Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per lb of alloy, lump, 
delivered, 

30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe. 
CPU Sie da Shc ccrvcccececesves 17.90 
PU ERE, oo. 6b 6060 ede sbendvee 21.00 
Teme TOM BOUR .n wcccccescccccvcces 22.50 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per lb of alloy, 
lump, delivered. 
16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si. 


PET OME, conccadnecteascvedes 19.95 
TE res c ono eee eect cecseens 21.55 
EsOBO GOR BOGE 2. ccc cccccccccececes 22.55 
CMSZ 

Contract price, cents per pound of al. 
loy, delivered, 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4- %, Mn, 18-21% 


Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C 


Alloy 5: 50. 56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% Cc. 
Wee BOER we cccccdbsbensicvess coos 19.76 
Lees ton lots .cccccccvvovecveccer 21.00 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.0.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 
St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 


8-11% Mn. 
DOM, BOM icccccsdocsacvecécesesss 15.75¢ 
BO BO BOO ccc cesevecceeeebue 17.00¢ 


Graphidox No. 4 

Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11%, 


Ca 5 to 7%. 

Carioed MEGKOE .ccicssedececsese 17.00¢ 
Ton lots to carload packed ....... 18.00¢ 
Reem. CO WOT 0c cc ven dbenseeenes 19.50¢ 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered, 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh, 

De OR cis eR da We RSWes cs coer 17.25 
EQGD COM FORD Kc cwcwietncnceweses 18.50 


oe eA 
UG Oe a yt 


AMERICAN-FORT PITT 
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RO ED 1855 MARKETS & PRICES 
Continued 


Other Ferroalloys 


Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. ¥ 

Carload 
Ton lots 

Calcium molybdate, 45-40%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
tained Mo .. ‘ 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, 2 in x D, 
contract basis, delivered, per 
pound contained Cb. 

Ton lots ° 
Less ton lots ewe 
Ferro-Tantalum-columbium, 
Ta, 40% Cb, 0.30 C. Contract 
pasis, delivered, ton lots, 2 in. x 
D, per lb of contained Cb plus Ta $2.67 

Ferromolybdenum, 65-75%, _ f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
tained Mo $1.13 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 





Do you use Perforated Metal? 


If perforated metal is required for any of your 
products, let Hendrick quote on fabricating it 

fees woe tod. Bae Be to your specifications. An unsurpassed stock 

gross ton ee ,, ae of tools and dies, and ample plant facilities, 

ispen- gutdiiintam sen coauine ade enable Hendrick to give unexcelled service in 
% St ey end Belinoville Tae furnishing perforated metal with any shape 
ht alloy er Ib or size of openings from any commercially 
rolled metal, in any desired gauge. Write for 


RED. vee 


ee 


es. freight allowed, ton lots, per lb 
15.75¢ contained Ti ‘ 
17.00¢ Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 


0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 

Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 

freight allowed, ton lots, per Ib 

contained Ti 

Less ton lots 

Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19%, high car- 

bon, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 

freight allowed, carload per net 

ton ies eine RG Ke aO $167.00 

Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
x down, packed, per pound 

contained W, 5 ton lots, de- 

livered ...... 

Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 

basis, delivered, per pound, con- 

tained V 
Openhearth . 

Crucible 
High speed steel (Primos).... 
Molybdic oxide, briquets or cans, 

per lb contained Mo, f.o.b. Lange- 

loth, Pa, 

bags, f.o.b. 

Langeloth, Ta. 

Simanal, 20% 

Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 

Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 
Carload, bulk, lump , 
Ton lots, bulk, lump ........ 11.50¢ 
Less ton lots, lump .......... 12.25¢ 

Vanadium pentoxide, 88-92% 
V.O, contract basis, per pound 
contained V,O, $1.20 
Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 
Ton lots 
Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 

lump, delivered, per Ib of alloy. 

Carload, bulk 


Boron Agents 


Contract prices per Ib of alloy, del. 
Borosil, f.0.b. Philo, Ohio, freight 
allowed, B 3-4%, Si 40-45%, per 
lb contained B 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound 
Less ton lots, per pound 
Carbortam, Ti 15-21%, B 1-2%, Si 
2-4%, Al 1-2%, C 4.5-7.5% f.0.b. 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., freight 
allowed. 
Ton lots, per pound . 
Ferroboron, 1750% min. 5, 
Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% max. C, 1 
x D. Ton lots $1.2 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 lb, up 
10 to 14% B 
14 to 19% B.. 
9% min. B 
Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 


freight allowed, 100 Ib and over. 
io, 1 


No. 6 
No. 7 ‘ 
Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn, 15-20% 
B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00% 
max. C, 2 in. x D, delivered. 
lon lots tees 
_ Less ton lots ; 
Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 
150% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 
max. Fe, balance Ni, delivered. 
.. ess ton lots 
Sileaz, contract basis, delivered. 
Ton lots 
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full information. 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals . Ea 
Perforated Metal Screens 


Architectural Grilles 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 37 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“*Shur-Site’’ Treads and 


Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


Tinnerman Products, Inc. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturers of Speed 
Nuts, use a No. 25 Grand Rapids 
Hydraulic Feed Surface Grinder in 
their tool room. Here their Model 
25 is shown grinding a combina- 
tion die. 


You will appreciate the micro-inch finish 
produced at production speeds on Grand Rapids 
Grinders. All Grand Rapids Hydraulic Feed 
Surface Grinders have these outstanding features: 
1. One-piece column and base casting 

for vibrationless rigidity 


2. Precision ball-bearing spindle 
which is greased for life 


3. Bijur one-shot lubrication system 
eliminating hand oiling 


4. Patented vertical movement of wheel head 
for quick, accurate adjustments 


5. Portable coolant tank for ease of coolant replacement 


6. Vane type hydraulic pump for fast 
longitudinal table travel 


Your inquiry concerning your 
specific grinding needs will 
receive prompt attention. 
Grand Rapids Grinders in 
elude: Hydraulic Feed Surface 
Grinders, Universal Cutter and 
Tool Grinders, Hand Feed Sur- 
face Grinders, Drill Grinders, 
Tap Grinders, and Combine 
tion Tap and Drill Grinders. 


GALLMEYER @ 
LIVINGSTON 


COMPANY 


200 Straight, S. W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


] 
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ROLLED 
STEEL 
| PIPE & 
-FLANGES| | 


of service 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
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I. D. 
TO 
110” 
O. D. 
CARBON, 
ALLOY 
OR 
STAINLESS |; 
STEEL 




















































E SPECIFICATIONS. DW 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL | ieee st __ BAL ae 


fy GRIFFIN 


| 
For the last half cene | 
tury, Griffin cold rolled 
strip steel has been used 
profitably by hundreds 
of manufacturers. They | 
have found that they | 
can rely on Griffin to 
fill their specifications | 
to gauge, temper, size, | 
finish, length, and 


OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


edges Standard for Service NE 
war and Durability. a 
Consult with us on. Ground to extremely 4 
your next cold rolled Be : 


steel requirements. Finish. Made by 
Toolmakers. 


CHARLES L. LEWIS: D. S. WEGENER | 










. ” maaan St. : oo noe = 
an Francisco 3, Cal. troit 27, Mich. | 
W.H. LEONORI & CO., INC. J.d. LAMBERT | a @) AY) a 3 i) LAT 
30 Howard St. 323 Huntington pans LAT: 
New York 13, N. Y. Buffalo, N. PLA 






CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 

13400 North Mt. Elliott 3000 West S5lstSt. Box 148 Annex eo 

Detroit 12, Mich. Chicago 80, Ill. Cincinnati 14, O , 
| 
| 


(GRIFFIN 


CManufacturing Company 


\ ERIE, ee J | 


158 





TOOL COMPANY 


T. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO SHE 





THE BELMONT IRON WorKS 


Structural Steel — Buildings & Bridges 
Riveter — Arc Welded Cable Address — Beliron 
Engineers — Fabricators — Erectors — Contractors — 


SHOPS: PR ASASIOTES Se 
New York Office: 44 a ga ’ 
N. 4, 









Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 








THe Iron Act 


PLAC UH a gS 


Use this Electric Motor Clam 


terials in 


Shell for rehandling bulk ma- 
i in Industrial Plants. 


-THE HAYWARD CO., 40-50 Church St, WY. —asreo— 


MALLEABLE IRON Castings 18", 


and Detachable and Riveted Sprocket Chain. 


PRESSES (S.S.) 


400-Ton +78 ‘2 Bliss, Tie Rod, Stroke 
Bed 36” x 52” 


250-Ton #94 


Malleable Washers, Tank Lugs, Odarlocks 


Catalogues on request. 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. U. S. A. 


250-Ton #6'2 
53” x 49”, 


Ag Pipe Cutting Cutting end Threading 


Tube Cutting Off 48” 
Metal Scrap Bundling 
Contract Machine Work 


MACHINES 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1868 


The Cox & Sons 
Company 


| Bridgeton, N. J. 
| Catalog upon request 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


SET SCREWS CAP SCREWS 


x 48” 
Planer 


12 x 4%” 


Angeles: 5°x5"'/45%”", 


“aC Toledo, Dble Crank, 
Tie Rod, Air Cush’ns, Bed 38'/2”x48” 


Bliss, Dble Crank, Bed 
6” Stroke 


90-Ton, #58 Adriance, Dble Crank, Tie 
Rod, 12” Stroke, Bed 43” x 34” 29”, 1942 


x 12° Cincinn. 


MODERNIZE to ECONOMIZE 


A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR THOUSANDS OF 
DIVERSIFIED MACHINE TOOLS IN STOCK 


HYDRAULICS 
1000-Ton, Stroke 60” 
daylight 10’, 1944 


730-Ton, Mergan, Triple action, Bed 
11’ x 14’, up to 48” Stroke 


500-Ton Lake Erie, 48” Stroke, Bed 
54” x 42”, 48” Stroke, 1944 


300-Ton Clearing, Bed 48” x 48”, 1942, 
60” Stroke 


200-Ton Verson, Stroke 24” 


, Bed 60” x 60”, 


, Bed 24” x 


Openside 5” Fisher Floor Type horiz. 


Drilling & Milling, 1942 


boring, 


4” National Upsetter, 194! 

96” G&E Gear Hobber, Worm & Spiral 
12 x %” Cincinnati Brake, Late 
Niagara Shear, 1949 


*+36-B Pels Automatic Beam Shear, 
Tees: 6" x6" x55 


Garrison Twin Flat Rolling Mill, 14” 
dia. x 16” face width 


=8 Hilles & Jones 25’ x |”, Pyramid 
Type, 10 x 2” Bending Roll 


Pels Angle iron & Beam Shear, 8x8” 


x2” angle iron 


Catalog on request 


Many complete plants for sale or assembled to order . . . 


made to 


your order! 


SPECIAL PARTS 


{send us your specifications for quotation / 


STEEL + BRASS + STAINLESS + ALUMINUM ba 
—_—_ ened us your specications Ter quotation ?———— 


SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS, Inc. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


PHILADELPHIA COLD ROLLING MILL 
20" x 36", (Extra Rolls 16" x 48", 20" x 
42") with Sealed Reduction Drive. 
NEWBOLD 3-H!i BAR MILL with extra 
Rolls and 2-Hi Finishing Stand. 

4 Continuous Non-Ferrous Rod Benches 
suitable for Aluminum or Copper. 


Swagers and Pointers— All Sizes 


National Machinery Exchange, Inc. 


128-138 Mott Street New York, N. Y. 
“IF IT'S MACHINERY, WE HAVE IT"’ 


LATHE—BRIDGEFORD, 32" x 21' C. to C. (old) 
LATHE.-GUN BORING, 64" x 65' (late) 
PLANER—GRAY, 60°' x 60" x 40° (Tolerance 003) 
PRESS—TOLEDO, +185, 1440 tons, D.A. 
SHEAR—R. D. Wood, 7' x |", ig'* gap 


MAXWELL MACHINERY CORP. 
1775 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
PLAZA 7-347! 


LTC eC aa 
ANYWHERES 


MIKE KRASILOVSKY 


uly 20, 1950 


Milton 2, Pa. 


7 Roll Tube Forming Mill 


° Send us detailed information on your needs. 
everywhere. 


US a 8 ae 


138 S3rd STREET, BROOKLYN 32, N. Y 


Telephone: HYacinth 2-7400 


THE CLEARING HOUSE— 


36-90 Cincinnati Hydromatic DUPLEX Miller 
#3MS Cincinnati Dial Type Plain Miller 
BL-2416 Keller Duplicator 

9-J Gorton Electric Duplicator 

5°’ Sellers FLOOR TYPE Horizontal Boring Mill 


3°" “Trieway'’ #30 UNIVERSAL Horizontal 
Boring Mill 


16"' Gould & Eberhardt Tool Room Shaper 


HAZARD BROWNELL 
MACHINE TOOLS, INC. 


350 Waterman St., Providence 6; R. I. 


COMPRESSORS—VACUUM PUMPS 
STATIONARY—PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC—GAS—DIESEL—STEAM 
SAVE 40% TO 60% 

New or Guaranteed Rebuilt 
AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
DELL AND 48th STREET 
NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 
Telephone: Union 5-4848 


KNOX 


REBUILT 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 


ttt BACON STREET ERIE, PA. 


LATE TYPE TOOLS 


1%"" Cleveland Automatic 
Model AA 08 

20/24" G & E Shaper 

Cylindrical External Grinder, Cincinnati, 6 x 18, 
ser. SIA) M-28 

8" Billet Breaker—wt. 44 ton, 1945 

Centerless Grinder, Cincinnati #2 

#8! Heald Centerless Internal Grinder with 
extra head 

#£306'/. Bliss Press, SS, geared, 16! ton, 1943 

3 Spdi. Foote Burt Drill Press, each motorized, 
#3 taper 


THE ELYRIA BELTING & MACHINERY CO. 


Box 5 Phone 2863 


Screw 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELEC.—1302, 2670, 3146 & 5000 FT. 


DIESEL & GAS LOCOMOTIVES 
12—20, 30, 45, 60, 80 & 100 TON 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
77—10,000, 15,000, 20,000 & 25,000 GAL. CAP. 


R. €. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 E. 42nd ST., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


POWER PRESSES 


JOSEPH ha & SONS 





Machine 


Elyria, Ohio 










RE-NU-BILT 
Guaranteed 


ELECTRIC POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


M-G Sets — 3 Ph. 60 Cy. 








D.C. A.C. 
Qu. KW Make RPM Volts Volts 
1 1800 G.E. 600 125/250 4160 
| 1500 G.E. 600 600 2300/4160 
{ 1500 G.E. 360 275 4400 
1 1500 Whse. 600 600 4160 
' 1250 G.E. 600 27 4) 
| 1000 G.E. 720 250 2300/13200 
{ 1000 Whse. 900 0 41 
| 1000 Whee. 514 250 
| 800 (3U) G.E. 1200 120/240 2300 
| 750 Whee. 900 275 4160 
1 500 G.E. 900 250 440/2300 
1 500 G.E. 720 125 2300 
i 400 G.E. 720 600 9500 
1 400 G.E. 1200 120/240 440/2300 
2 400 G.E. 720 250 550/2300 
| 400 (3U) Cr. Wh. 1200 125/250 2300 
| 350 G.E. 900 125 2300/4160 
| 300 Whse. 1200 2300 
i 150 Cr. Wh. 1200 220/440 
i 140 3U) Cr.Wh. 690 ! 440/2300 
i 100 Deleo 200 2300 
! 100 G.E. 
i 90 G.E. 
i 75 G.E. 
i 75 Cr.Wh. 
i G.E. 


SPECIAL 
BLOOMING MILL DRIVE 


2100 HP—Whse.—50/1(25 Aye V. Revers- 
ing Motor made for 8000 HP peaks—with spare 
armature—aiong with flywheel M-G set—i400 
KW—700 V. D.C. generator and 1500 HP type 
HF—2300 V. sllp ring motor. 


BELYEA COMPANY, INC. 


47 Howell Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 

























Slip Ring 
MOTORS 


2—500 H.P. General Electric Type | form 
M, 3 ph. 60 cy. 2200 volt, 450 R.P.M. 

1—400 H.P. Westinghouse, Type CW, 3 
ph. 60 cy. 2200 volt, 514 R.P.M. 

Each Complete with Primary Oil Switch 
and Magnetic Secondary Controllers. 


WIRE or PHONE 
for Special Prices 


Before we remove them from 
present Location. 


L. J. LAND, Inc. 
Established 1910 
150 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Phone: CAnal 6-6976 












OVERHEAD CRANES & HOISTS 


150-ton Morgan, 25-ton aux. 54’0” span, 230 volts p. > 

100-tom Morgan, 25-ten aux. 59/54” span, 230 aA 

75-ton Morgan, 25-ton aux. 49/6” span, 230 V 

“— > 5-ton aux. 50’0” span, 220 /440/3/60 
ew 

30-teon Shaw, 10-ton aux. 74’8” span, ee v 2. c. 

20-ton Alliance, 3 Motor 80’0” span, 23@ V.D.C. 

15-ton ape: Burke—span to suit, 220/440/3/60— 


Never 
16- —_ ‘shaw. 600” span—rebuild with D.C. or A.C. 
io-ton Ha "Harnisehteger, 700” span, 220/440/3/60 eyl. 


72- ce Rarthere, 31’4” span, 220/3/60 Fi. Cont. 
SEND FOR HOIST LIST 
1000 to 10,000 ibs., D.C. or A.C., 1 or 2 motor. 


JAMES P. ARMEL 


71@ House Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Telephone: Gr. 1-4449 
























The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINERY 


Bullish Effect — Pittsburgh 
used machinery dealers feel that 
the present strong demand for new 
machinery may have a bullish ef- 
fect on the used equipment field. 
This is based on the theory that 
new machinery manufacturers, 
falling behind in the delivery of 
some items, may lose part of their 
demand to dealers who can ship 
machines immediately. 


Fewer Rebuilders—The number 
of used machinery firms engaged 
in rebuilding machines for sale to 
Detroit firms has been steadily de- 
clining since the postwar era. 
Many firms prefer to rebuild ma- 
chines to their own specifications 
rather than buy one that has been 
rebuilt by a dealer. 


Inventory Problem—Dealers in 
the Philadelphia area find that 
their biggest problem is the re- 
placement of inventories. Users 
don’t want to sell their used or 
obsolescent machinery. Under the 
present policy of. management, 
users are not certain of being able 
to replace the equipment they sell. 

There may be no need for such 
equipment at the moment, or even 
in the foreseeable future. In spite 
of this, plant managers hesitate 
to dispose of their equipment be- 
cause of the high cost of replace- 
ment with new or late type used 
equipment. 


NISA Award Contest—E. W. 
Easter of Industrial Engineering 
Equipment Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
and Robert Donelson of W. C. 
Krauth Electric Co., Louisville, 
Ky., were tied for first place in the 
recent award contest sponsored 
by the National Industrial Service 
Assn. Prizes of $75 were awarded 
to each at the Boston convention. 
Both men submitted designs for 
portable soldering pots for solder- 
ing coil connections of large ma- 
chines. 

The contest was designed to un- 
earth good ideas, methods or 


gadgets that would benefit firms 
in the motor service industry. Al] 
entries sent in became association 
property and will be used by mem- 
ber firms for their benefit. Entries 
were submitted by photographs, 
sketches, written descriptions and 
working models. As soon as final 
drawings are made from these en- 
tries, NISA will mail them to the 
membership. 


Other Awards—Arthur Wagner 
of Arthur Wagner Co., Chicago, 
won the second place award of $50 
for his design of an adjustable 
stator winding former. Robert 
Giles of Giles Armature & Elec- 
tric Works, Marion, Ohio, won the 
third place award of $25 for a 
simple test method for locating 
“opens” in a squirrel cage wind- 
ing, using iron filings and a 
growler. 


Honorable Mentions—in addi- 
tion, honorable mention awards of 
$5 were made to the following: 
Angelo Rizzo of Dynamo & Motor 
Exchange, Buffalo, for a device 
designed to wipe excess varnish 
from taped coils after dipping: 
J. L. Roper III of C & H Electric 
Co., Miami, Fla., for an adapter 
to extend an Ideal Midget coil 
winder head for use in making 
occasional larger coils; W. B. 
Kelly of Tennessee Electric Motor 
Service, Nashville, Tenn., for gage 
blocks to set calipers when boring 
vertical commutators; and H. T. 
Peterson of Electrical Engineer- 
ing & Equipment Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, for a device enabling 4 
single man to handle heavy wire 
reels. 

Detroit MDNA— At its May 
meeting prior to recess for the 
summer months, the Detroit 
MDNA elected the following off- 
cers for the coming year: John D. 
Howarth of International Machin- 
ery Co., chairman; Hubert Marks 
of J. Lee Hackett Co., secretary: 
and William L. Howarth of Na 
tional Machinery Co., treasurer. 
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